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In the Cathedral at Chartres. 


ERE, if anywhere, 
one ought to realise 
what « cathedral is 
that still serves the 
same purposes for 
which it was built. 
Here are chapels 
each with its altar; 
here, from morning 
till night, are wor- 

shippers, now more, now less; now perfunc- 

‘tory, now expressing in every line of the 

kneeling figure, the bowed head, and the 

‘clasped hands, a devotion, perhaps a sorrow, 

for which this alone is a fitting refuge. Here 

are lamps which burn for ever, here is the 

Blessed Tunic, and here the sacred image of the 

Black Virgin, and the thrice sacred image of 

‘Our Lady of the Crypt. And the great shrine 

‘that holds them all is worthy of them,—and 

of things even more sacred, if such be con- 

ceivable, 

The Cathedral is said to be one of the 
largest in France; but what do a few feet 
more or less signify in a place like this? You 
‘annot measure grandeur by the yard, nor 
weigh out solemnity in a scale. When you 
stand in the mighty nave, dim with the 
painted glass that has been there for six cen- 
turies, or when you pace the grand sweep of 
the chevet, with a succession of chapels on 
the one hand and the wonderful choir-sereen 
on the other, while always overhead are the 
strong and nervous lines of the early vault- 
ing, you are not concerned with statistics, 
you only think that nowhere, save perhaps at 
Westminster, has man reared a temple more 
worthy of his noblest conception. It is true 
that the choir was spoilt last century by some 
‘one who thought his tawdry stucco and his 
theatrical insincerities of sculpture not out of 
place ia this solemn temple, but still so much 
ts left untouched that this barbarity is the 
more easily condoned. 

The Cathedral is dedicated to the Virgin; 
hers is the sacred tunic, and hers the two 
celebrated statues. To her honour all the 
splendid sculpture and painted glass minister, 
most of it directly, the rest: through the Son 
of whom she was mother. All those ‘solemn 
figures which adorn the three entrances, 
whether draped in the long, thin, and straight 
folds which speak of Byzantine: influences, oF 
in the less stiff, but still formal, manner of 
4 Century later; all the prophets, priests, and 
kings ; all the saints and martyrs who “stand 








at a gaze staying,” or sit in hazardous positions, 
or for ever suffer the tortures with which they 
sealed their faith,—all these are but the 
means by which the master workmen led the 
minds of the faithful to the contemplation of 
one central figure,—the Blessed Virgin. But 
what a page of architecture is here unrolled ! 
At the west doors stand long,gaunt figures in an 
archaic style, derived from the East, and clearly 
retaining traces of Classic feeling in the acan- 
thus-leaves and the ornaments of their pedes- 
tals. Gothic they are, but of a Gothic not yet 
quite free from the Classic from which it sprang. 
Go to the north entrance,and, amid its wealth 
of figures, and sculptured niches, and bases, and 
canopies, you will find work in regard to which 
a close scrutiny will not decide whether it is 
original, or inserted at the Renaissance— 
whether it is Classic still retained, or Classic 
reintroduced and modified to harmonise with 
its earlier surroundings. Not less rich, but 
less puzzling, is the south entrance. The 
whole of the work is Early, but here it is 
undeniably Gothic. All the porches are 
replete with figures; there are thousands of 
them; it is a wonder they could have been 
completed during the prevalence of a single 
phase of architectural style, and yet, owing to 
their subordination to their parent, Architec- 
ture, they produce an effect quiet and yet 
grand; not gaudy, restless, and grandiose, as 
would have been the case had the decorator of 
the choir been at work. 

So, too,inside. In the structure itself, but 
little sculpture is applied. There are great 
griffes to the bases of the huge columuns, and 
the capitals are carved with the dignified 
simplicity of early French work,—a deep band 
for the great central column and a smaller 
one for the four shafts attached to it. But 
look at the sereen surrounding thechoir. On 
its outer side it is a mass of carving, more 
than 200 ft. long by some 15 ft. high, and not 
one square foot untouched by the chisel.” 
This, too, is in honour of the Virgin. It sets 
forth her whole history, from the announce- 
ment of her birth, in the first compartment, to 
her coronation, in the fortieth. Apart from 
‘ts intrinsic merits, the whole work is of 
singular interest from its date (1524, et seq.) 
and the manner in which Gothic here melts 
into Renaissance. 
tte ecnean te divided into wide bays by 
shafts. The lower part of each bay is 
panelled ; the upper part is elaborately cano- 
pied, and the space below the canopies is filled 
> Ap illustration of part of this screen was given in the 
Builder for June 14, 1884. 





with groups of statuary which already seem 
to be casting off the restraints of architec- 
‘tural composition, and to be striving for an 
independent existence. The eight western- 
most bays on each side seem to be somewhat 
earlier than the rest. The panelling of the 
bays is Gothic,—late Gothic, it is true, but 
Gothic,—with eusps and crockets and bases ; 
and the change towards Renaissance is chiefly 
observable in the caps, and more particularly 
in the shafts which divide the bays. These 
are composed of groups of shafts enclosing 
plain surfaces; the shafts still have Gothic 
bases, and blossom into Gothic pinnacles at 
the top. The upper plain surfaces, too, have 
Gothic panels with flamboyant heads; but the 
lower are all carved with beautiful Renais- 
sance designs in low relief, some retaining 
the general appearance of tracery, others 
showing a decided inclination towards 
the birds and fishes, and urns and flower- 
ing creatures that form the staple of 
Italian ornament. The effect is curious. At 
a short distance the work looks like late 
Gethic ; it is only on close inspection that you 
see how the new spirit has already seized it. 
Further to the east the change is more visible; 
here the panels of the bays are obviously of 
the Renaissance; the lines of the tracery in 
the wide bays still have bases; but they are 
all covered with carving in which no trace of 
Gothic is left. The large shafts, too, are no 
lo groups of smaller ones, but are square 
villars, each face sunk, and delicately carved. 
At stated intervals, however, the old idea is 
retained, and there still occurs, as before, a 
group of shafts. But the very shafts have felt 
the change yf style ; the bases are different ; 
strange little wreaths embrace them, looking 
at a distance like small crocketed canopies; 
the caps are all in the new style,and so are 
the canopies over the statues, all retaining the 
old arrangement, but all wrought in the new 
fashion. In the broader spaces of the work 
the new style reigns supreme. There is no 
feeling of Gothic in the round panels that 
enclose the heads of “Titus Cesar,” or 
“PDomicianus Cesar,” or “Neron le Cruel 


delicacy, both of fancy and workmanship. 
There are shells and bands and 
dainty little cupids, and spears and shields ; 
yases and dolphins and griffins, and all the 
devices which the exuberant imagination of 
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in low relief with a minuteness, a firmness, 
and a precision that would defy all but the 
most skilful draughtsman to reproduce, even 
full size. How different this from the great 
unbroken surfaces of the massive pillars of 
the church, or the large, vigorous leaves that 
adorn their capitals. 

But not less wonderful than the infinitude 
of carving is the vast array of painted glass. 
Hardly a window in the enormous pile but 
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| can the full value of length and loftiness be 


fully realised. On the last day of _—— 
month of Mary), the black statue is taken 
from its pillar and carried in procession. Its 
ordinary - is taken off, and, clad in cloth 
of gold, borne by four, beneath a gorgeous 
alanquin, it makes the round of the church. 

fore it go hundreds of girls in white, all 
discreetly veiled and carrying each a lighted 
taper. In front a grand functionary in 
a cocked-hat an 


THE LIFE OF VIGNOLES. 


E author of the ed ical me- 
moir* of the late C. B. Vignoles con- 
cludes his work with theremark that 
“ with C. B. Vignoles the romantie 
era of modern om. asar ap “orapw may be said 
to have away.” e remark indicates 
rather aptly the nature of the interest attach- 





ed|ingtothe biography. As faras the earlier era 
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has its glass, placed there when it was built. 
What is not of the thirteenth is of the twelfth 
century, filling 175 windows, large and small. 
One hundred and seventy - five stained- 

lass windows in one church—think of that. 

he windows, too, all tend to the glory 
of the Virgin, and repeat in brilliant coiours 
the stories told in sober stone without. In 


lendid costume, arm 

with a staff with which he now thumps the 
floor, and now clears the way, and after them 
come the little boys in red cassocks and lace 
surplices, and as they go they sing a mono- 
tonous litany, soon drowned in the roaring of 
the shaven priests who follow, still all with 
candles; aol the look of disgust which a priest 


of modern engineering may be considered ag 
romantic,—and it certainly was 80 in a sense 
in regard to the novel prospects and untri 

fields of enterprise whieh it threw open—no. 
figure could better represent the romantic side 
of it than that of Vignoles, half-soldier half- 
engineer, excitable in nature, sanguine 
in his speculations, half ruined in middle life 
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the aisles they are crowded with histories 
from the Bible and legends of the Saints. 
The little figures show, by their stiff attitudes 
and their impossible joints, that the men who 
drew them an ignorance of anatomy 
and biology as cheerful and profound as do 
those who worship beneaththem at the present 
day. In keeping with the small figures 
are the minute diapered backgrounds inter- 
laced in blue and a & and, owing to the quan- 
tity of lead lines necessary for the work, the 
dirt has collected during the six centuries of 
their existence till in many places the light can 
hardly struggle through at all, and where by 
accident some trifling scrap of glass has gone 
the rays come through with dazzling intensity. 
They are indeed “rich windows that exclude 
the light.” Of far simpler design are the 
great clearstory windows. Here, as a rule, 
a single figure occupies the field. Above and 
below are accessories in the form of an inci- 
dent in the life of the personage represented, 
but all is larger, and more oily understood. 
This is painted glass at its best—simple 
design, noble (if conventional) drawing, and 
splendid colour. The effect of the long array 
of saints in brilliant robes, and warriors in 
the glowing garb of heraldry, surrounded by 
many-coloured borders, and adorned with all 
the splendour that an age of gorgeous 
costume could suggest, is indescribably im- 
posing, and is not a little enhanced by the 
unconscious knowledge that as to-day they 
shed their light, so have they shed it on six 
centuries of worshippers. 

It must ever be remembered that all these 
embellishments, which we English are apt to 


gives when the hot wax falls on his hand in 
the solemn procession is a thing to remember. 
Among the priests is one who carries a wind 
instrument from which now and again he 
produces a mellow note to mg the chanters 
in tune. At last comes the black statue,— 
the black Virgin and the black Child,—and as 
it passes, down the people go, down on their 
knees to the black Virgin, and bow their 
heads till she be . And the candles 
light up the massive pillars, and even flicker 
on the vaulted roof; and behind the blazi 
choir are the dark spaces of the chevet an 
the deserted chapels of the minor saints. 
Down the nave, and up the aisles, and round 
the sculptured screen of the choir goes the 
lo oa brilliant line, and having made the 
full circuit, it gradually melts away, for the 
girls disperse, and only those who belong to 
the church remain with their tapers to see 
the statue come to rest before the pillar on 
which she generally stands. And while she 
waits in front of the pillar, the faithful flock 
towards her and rub their rosaries reveren- 
tially on her robes. And presently a priest 
comes, and, as far as he can do it (for 
the faithful flock in a great crowd), he 
takes a rosary in each hand and presses them, 
one against the black hand of the Virgin and 
the other against the black hand of the Child, 
and then he crosses hands and presses again, 
so that each rosary may touch each sacred 
hand. And the faithful struggle who shall 
be first to have the mysterious virtue pass 
into their rosaries. And this done the 
faithful pass round to the pillar, now without 
its image, and the pillar they kiss as though 


by his own quixotic daring in taking up 
nearly the whole financial responsibility of a 
new line rather than see the enterprise 
checked, and then, with untiring enterprise 
and energy, recovering in one es the 
success. which had slipped from him in Eng- 
land. He was constitutionally of a combative 
nature, and his whole life seems to have been 
more or less of a fight; but, like not a few 
other hard fighters, he lived to a good old age, 
dying after one days’ illness in his eighty- 
third year, and after — enjoyed : 
uninterrupted good health all his life, in spite 
of often going through fatigue and overwork, 
during the great period of railway struggle, 
such as would have permanently impaired any 
but a very strong constitution. 

“‘ Mens sana in corpore sano” could 
however, have been applied to Vignoles. 
character wanted ce and self-restraint, 
more particularly in earlier life, as the per- 
sonal details in regard to his conduct in 
various circumstances fully indicate, and as 
his biographer admits. Most of the difi- 
culties and drawbacks which he met with in 
his professional career seem to have been 
more or less of his own making, or at least 
might have been escaped with more of pr 
dence and forethought than he usually dis- 
played. His faults, however, were of the kind 
which the world has never had the heart to 
judge hardly; the faults incident to impetuo- 
sity and insouciance. He might probably have 
built up a large and solid fortune, but he was 
habitually careless both about making andabout 
spending money; not looking after his-owm 


r 


interests in the making, and dealing it out 
lavishly when it occasionally flowed in of its 
own accord. It is characteristic of him to 
read, in to his Russian professional 
journeys, that “he was served as zealously m 
ussia by post-boys as he invariably was ip 
all parts of Europe, as his ‘bowres were 
always on a very liberal scale. Equally 
characteristic was the way he up his 
scheme for the Kieff bridge over Dnieper, 
to bring it before the Emperor of Russie. 
He heard of the Emperor's for a ep A 
at Kieff from an old brother officer 
was Consul-General at Warsaw, and at once 
set to work on a set of geometrical drawings 
for a bridge, with a perspective view showing 
it as it would be when completed. But, says 
the biographer, “ Vignoles never did things 
by halves, and in this case, when the a 
were finished, he had them mounted on silk, 
and bound superbly in morocco leather, with 
an embossed gilt title over the arms of 


Russia. The gare were peng in he 
is, 


regard merely as embellishments, have here 
at Chartres a very living meaning, and furnish 
texts for discourses to the faithful from those 
who compile the pilgrims’ guides. And the 
two celebrated statues, that of the Crypt and 
that of the Pillar, call forth feelings of very 
devout veneration,—though whether they 
who adore first one and then the other; who 
hang up in the crypt a lamp to burn night 
and day, and then go and kiss the cold Pillar 
as though it were warm flesh and blood,— 
whether these good people think these were 
two distinct Virgins, or whether their minds 
are sufficiently subtle to regard the two 
statues as two ways of presenting one great 
truth, it would be useless to inquire, for all 
religions have their mysteries. But the two 
famous statues do not claim all the wor- 
shippers. Every chapel has its saint, and to 
every saint come many devotees. Now it is 
some well-dressed lady from the town ; occa- 
sionally (but very seldom) it isa man; and 

ps it 18 @ peasant woman in blue 


then 
and white cap, carrying a little child 
ah, regardless of the sanctity of the occa- 


its chilly surface were the face of the 
beloved. On both sides they kiss it, with 
lingering kisses mostly,—though some young 
boys care no more for it than if it were their 
sister. Young and old come, rich and poor, 
but they are all women and children and 
boys,—no men. And babies are held forth to 
kiss it; and a little child comes, who can 
hardly lean over the age far enough to 
touch it with the = of her little lips. 
And at the sight of all this the heart grew 
sick, that this, too, should be part of the 
noble temple as much as its carved statues 
and its beautiful glass. 

But the last rosary has been blessed, the 
last kiss given; the golden robes have been 
removed, and the daily garments replaced ; 
the unwieldy statue has been carried up with 
much loss of breath, and placed upon the 
pillar; a solemn gloom once more envelopes 
the church, save where the light flickers from 
the candles of those busied with the black 
image; the great door has shut, and once 
more the statues of the porch seem, on either 
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ride and satisfaction.* Equally characteristic 
is the incident named in a family letter, of his 
unexpected appearance at his family Christmas 
dinner in weather in which the roads were all 
but blockaded with snow and all the mails 
stopped. Vignoles had been in Ireland, but 
had promised to join his family on Christmas 
Day, and he had, as his daughter writes, 

osted day and night through the storm from 
Holyhead on purpose to keep his promise ; 
arriving just in time. These are only a few 
of the many indications we get in the “ Life,” 
of his genial and exuberant nature. 





Many who are familiar with the name of} h 


Vignoles as an engineer are at not 
aware that he began life as a sol 

his share of sharp fighting. It does not appear 
that much is known as to his early educa- 
tion: he seems first to have been articled to 
a lawyer, and a year or two afterwards is 
found studying at Sandhurst, and subse- 
quently with a commission as ensign, but 
there seem to be no materials for a connected 
narrative, nor can it be said that the informa- 
tion that is given is — lucidly a d. 
That is a fault in the book throughout ; it is 
written in a simple and unpretending style, 
but not in good literary form, and is con- 
sequently somewhat troublesome and incon- 
secutive reading. Vignoles’s own letters, 
where they are quoted, as they often are st 
length, are always good reading, and are 
exceedingly spirited and picturesque in style. 
This is especially so in regard to the letters 
of his military period, which constitute an 
amusing medley of descriptions of all kinds of 
things, from pretty serious skirmishes to pri- 
vate theatricals, and his hurried kind of half- 
clandestine marriage at Gosport in 1817, with 
the lady to whens hs had long been privately 
engaged, and who seems to have been worthy 
of a far more ceremonious reception into the 
family than was accorded to her. But of the 
circumstances which led Vignoles to abandon 
the military for the engineering life, which is 
naturally the most interesting question to the 
majority of readers of the k, we can 
gather no certain information at all; the 
author seems to have little but surmises to 
offer, and even these are given in so random 
and unconnected a manner that it is difficult 
to follow them. All we can collect is 
that Vignoles became at an early period dis- 
satisfied with the prospect of a military 
career, and disposed to make the best 
of his talents in any other direction 
in which he could find an opening for 
them, and that he developed gradually into 
his new profession through the experience 
and interest gained in the course of various 
odd commissions in surveying, and that on 
August 21, 1821, he writes from St. 
Augustine, Florida, that he is nominated 
Civil Engineer and Surveyor for that city. 
In fact, he seems to have dropped into a 
professional career and professional work 
exactly in the way that poor Martin 
Chuzzlewit attempted with more confidence 
and less success, viz. by going where he 
thought engineering work was wanted, and 
turning his natural talents and his knowledge 
of surveying to account ; though where and 
when he procured this knowledge there is 
really nothing in the book to te 
appears therefore to be a rather remarkable 
example of a talented and in many respects 
successful engineer who received m0 } 
training for the profession, but learnt it as he 
went on. The result, at all events, speaks 


highly for his native talent and energy. . 
As “areminiscence of early railway histor,” 
which is the subordinate affix on the til 

page, the Life is defective, because the writer 
's not practically acquainted with the subject; 
and in this respect it would have been better 
if the biography had been entrusted to some 
one having more practical acquaintance with 
engineering work. A deal is told which 
18 interesting, but it is told in a very ramet 
and rambling fashion. Before the actual rail- 
way work is entered on at all, it is sad to read 








* He saysin a letter in his earlier days, ‘‘ I must tell you 
that Petitvale and myself are much improved in our draw- 
ing. I madea t title to the Graves’ plan, and 
the map was the ion of all who sew it.” 
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of the comparatively e death 
anxiety and trouble oe ri Bon 

_ the noble-minded woman who had been 
Vignoles’s first love and his first wife. Few 
wi 4 read the volume without a regret that 
such @ true and high-minded wife as che 
evidently was should have lived only duri 
the troubled times of her husband's hife, ant 
not “agit to share his success. 

+ He second section of the book deals with 
Vignoles’s English railway work, a class of 
work into which he first entered by executin 
some surveys under Rennie the younger, ian 

© was resident Engineer on the Liverpool 
and Manchester line from 1825 to Februa ; 

827. It is the writer's object, natural 
enough, to show that Vignoles in reality too 
& more important part in this and some other 
early railway schemes than is generally ac- 
corded to him ; we are quite willing to believe 
that this may have been the case, but the 
evidence for it (so far as it can be called 
evidence) is given in such a desultory and 
rambling manner that it is impossible to make 
anything decisive out of it one way or another. 
It is noteworthy that he had, more than half 
a century ago, formed a decided opinion in 
favour 0 the feasibility of a tunnel under the 
Mersey, which is certainly one indication that 
his ideas were ahead of his contemporaries. 
It is noteworthy that he also had the idea of 
a railway-bridge over the Mersey at Runcorn 
Gap, just where such a bridge was in 1880 
constructed. 

The incidents mentioned in this part of the 
work as to early railway travelling are in some 
instances new, though they are of very much 
the same as the reader of any history of 
railroad undertakings is by this time pretty 
well used to. The author, however, has been 
enabled to add to his work some old engravings 














of railway stations &e. in 1832, from the | 
“ Binns Collection” at Liverpool, which give | 


a new interest to the subject. — 

There is more ial interest in the account 
of Vignoles’s experience and opinions in regard 
to the laying of rails for a permanent way. It 
would surprise many readers to learn that Vig- 
noles had in the first instance been, like others of 
his contemporaries, much taken with the idea 
of a rigid rail laid on stone supports. Among 
those who advocated this system, however, he 
was the first to see and acknowledge the error. 
Of late years we have heard propositions for 
a rigid rail and an elastic wheel, but they seem 
to have come to nothing. A rigid rail and a 
rigid wheel could never have even been 
momentarily supposed possible with the 
i of the present day. But 
Vignoles was more ae gre aie 2 

i the superiorit 

another point, that o pe — = 


‘th the longitudinal sl went 
one Vinuoles rail, ‘ik was ee ar clever 
thing, . 

nly for a rather light traffic, 
eS rail csdige rolled at a weight of 


section which would render the cost pretty be 


ly prohibitive. Still the Vigno 
son i yed and is playing a considerable part 
in world, in those regions wii 
‘on is one of the first objects 
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system to the 


pong could 
be blind to the fact that dicta tnaper 
tem i 


y ds the ing of 
weight over las hols secant welded 
by the train, instead of over a strip under 
each rail only, while the construction itself 
forms the most complete and continuous 
tie between the two rails. The author does 
not blink the facts as to the disuse of the 
continuous sleeper ; indeed we believe 
he goes rather farther than the fact in saying 
that the whole Great Western system has 
been pulled up and replaced by cross sleepers, 
as we believe this ch is not yet com- 
pletely made; but he evidently thinks that 
this has been all a mistake, and that Vignoles 
was right in his theory. rience, however, 
has settled what theory ought to have settled 
from the first. In a true scientific sense, the 
continuous sleeper never had a leg to stand 
on, and its demolition was a foregone con- 
clusion. 

In the third portion of the book, dealing 
with bl wera foreign work, the most inte- 
resting c ae sendy in regard to the bridge. 
over the Dnieper, before referred to. 
difficulties of orming the foundations, before 
the days of iron caissons, were very great, 
owing to the sandy nature of the bottom and: 
the great rise and velocity of the water in 
flood seasons. In this work Vignoles em- 
oe a system then largely in use by the 

tch engineers for protecting foundations 
from scour, of forming what were called 
fascine “ mattresses,” consisti 
baskets of great size, (in this case 40 ft. by 


20 ft. in area), divided into square compart- - 


ments like tic wine-basketa, which were 
loaded with stones and sunk on either side of 
the foundations of the piers. The accompany- 
img rough sketch from the diagram given im 











the book shows the position in which these 
were first placed, and the angle to which they 
subsequently deflected under the influence 
of the scour; A representing their origina! 
position, and B the position to which they 
subsided. The author says that “ in all other 
respects they remained immoveable, and there 
they remain to the present day, a bulwark 
against the tumultuous spring floods. It is 
really a curious sight, 1 
when the water is very low, to observe how 
the fascine work has formed, as it were, 
islands of greenery round each of the shallow 
water piers. This is easily understood, as the 
interstices between the stones in the celle 
have gradually been filled with sand and mad, 
which has nourished the branches, and con- 


verted the mattresses into livi brushwood.” 
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life, had gg Ay | to do with these 
mse tments also. In 1869, however, at 
the age of seventy-six, he received the honour 
of election as President of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. 

As a record of a aa om a 
man who filled a very e p in the en- 
gineering work of his day, and who was in 
other ways a man of very remarkable and 
original character, the “ Life” will have perma- 
nent value and interest, though written, as we 
have already implied, in a somewhat confused 
and inconsequent style; and making all allow- 
ance for natural partiality on the part of the 
writer, it certainly leaves the impression that 
Vignoles had been a man in advance of his 
time in regard to many of his professional 
ideas, and that in some cases, at all events, he 


has never received the full credit which was 
his due. 








NOTES. 


HE Institute of Architects has 
Ae issued its circular in regard to 
the proposed preliminary exami- 
| nation of students to qualify 
for istration as Probationers of the 
R.LB.A., in pursuance of a scheme which 
we have before referred to, by which the 
Institute seeks to assist those who are 
intending to follow the profession of archi- 
tecture in the earliest period of their studies, 
and to make a kind of selection of the 
fittest to enter the profession through the 

tes of the Institute Examination. The 
rst examination “of architects’ pupils or 
improvers, or of other gentlemen intendi 
to follow the profession of architecture 
will be held by the Institute of Architects 
in November of this year, and will embrace 
the following subjects :-— 

**1. Writing from Dictation. 

2. Short English Composition. 

8. Arithmetic: Algebra to Simple Equations ; 
the Elements of Plane and Solid Geometry. 

4. Geography of Europe and History of the 
United Kingdom. 

5. French, German, Italian, or Latin: one 
language to be selected. 

6. Elementary Mechanics and Physics. 

7. Geometrical Drawing or Elements of Per- 
spective : one subject to be selected. 

8. Freehand Drawing from the Round.” 
Those who have passed certain University 
and school examinations, which are defined in 
a further paragraph, will be exempted from 
examination *, a first <j “i pee ag the 
rogramme. one of those who pass 
the examination and is admitted as a 
Probationer will be _ ed for registra- 
tion as Student R.I.B.A., and his name 
will be inserted in the calendar of the 
Institute as such. A “student” on 
ing the final examination to be by 
“students” who have attained age of 
twenty-one years, will be qualified to become 
a candidate for associateship. The secre- 
taries of the Institute will furnish any further 






iculars in reply to inquiries addressed_ to 
them at 9, Conduit-street, over-square. The 
scheme appears to us to have double 


advantage that those who have the requisite 
ability for the ice of the profession of 
architecture will be at an early period assisted 
and stimulated in a course of systematic 
study, and those who have no ability such as 
woul ive them a ee a of success in 
the ion will in the way of ern. 


i of the pro- 

architecture will enter for this Pro- 

bationary Examination, and that “ Parents 

and Guardians ” will encourage them so to 

do: we believe they will find the advantage 
of it in more ways than one. 





f forwarded to us 
e condition and con- 


Mr. Brinckerhoff for the orm 
iiding Record of New York, we learn that 
as we expected to find, the dam was an earth. 
work merely, and had not even the usual 
puddle wall in the centre, but this is ex- 
plained on the ground that the whole mound 
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was formed of what was practically puddle. 
The direct cause of failure wit have 
been subsidence in the centre from pereola- 
tion of water into the dam, forming a weak 
point which the accumulated pressure from 
storm-water immediately f out. It also 

that what the Americans call the 
“spillway,” the overflow channel at the side 
of the dam to provide for the rising of 
the water in storms, was too small 
for its work, and that had it been of larger 
section the catastrophe might have been 
much reduced in its effects, though on the 
other hand the torrent from the spillway 
itself would in that case have formed a source 
of danger and destruction. In fact, —s 
the circumstances as narrated, we doubt 
any overflow would have saved the dam 
except one so large as to have amounted in 
itself to a dangerous flood. If it is true that 
the material of the dam was practically 
puddle, it does not ap that it was worse 
in its construction than other dams of the 
kind; and the lesson is, what we said at 
first, that earthworks cannot be de ed 
on for reservoirs on a large scale. A 
very =e and slow percolation of water 
into such a dam is the beginning of 
a great and serious mischief, which ay 
be progressing for some time unnoticed, 
and only become known, too late, when a 
storm brings the whole suddenly to a severe 
test. 


See London County Council has, on more 
than one occasion, shown that its 
members hold very comprehensive views as 
to the extent of the functions it should 
exercise. The control of the electric lighting 
of London seems to this body too big a thing 
to be left in the hands of the Board of Trade 
and the various local authorities; but the 
local authorities are not disposed to have 
taken from them, without entering a vigorous 
protest, the decision of questions with which 
they consider they have the right to deal. 
At the meeting of the Paddington Vestry on 
Tuesday, June 18th, the letter of the London 
County Council of June 5th, to the Board 
of Trade, on the subject of the Electric 
Lighting Applications for the Session 
», was considered in connexion with 

a report from the Paddington Electric Light- 
ing Committee. In this letter, to which we 
have before had occasion to refer, the County 
Council suggests :—That no Vestry or Dis- 
trict Board shall be allowed to purchase 
electricity from any company and retail it to 
consumers without first obtaining the sanction 
of the Council; that the powers to make 
subways, into which the companies shall be 
compelled to put their cables, should be 
vested in the Council; that provision should 
be made to prevent the opening of any tho- 
roughfare in the County of London for the 
purpose of laying mains, &c., without the 
consent of the Council; that if the Council 
is made the controlling authority it shall 











be empowered to discharge the following 
a viz., “ Inspection of lines and works, 
es 


ting currents,” “Testing and certifying 
meters,” “Taking B acreage for imposition 
of penalties or forfeiture in cases of default 
as provided in the Orders.” The Paddington 
Vestry has recorded its opposition to the 
letter of the Council by taking “ the strongest 
exception to the proposals therein made for 
naan the control and purchase of the 
electric lighting in the Metropolis from the 
City Corporation, the Vestries, and the Dis- 
trict Boards to the County Council.” Until 
the exact scope of the functions of the local 
authorities on the one hand, and of the Lon- 
don County Council on the other, has been 
more clearly defined than it is at nt, 
this is but one of the many disputes 
that will arise 7: the near future. 

are, unquestionably, many regulations that 
should apply equally to all electric lighting 
companies, not only in London but through- 
out the kingdom. Such things as the test- 


central authority. ty incl 





ments with a fair degree of accuracy is easy 


ing of currents, the testing of meters, Xc., |i 
Ey ye ee meters, XC., 
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enough, but to make them with absolute 
accuracy ogg not only costly and delicate 
an ing 
skill and technical knowledge Fe 
example, the figures obtained from a measure. 
ment of the power conveyed alter. 
nating current will vary within certgin 
limits according to the methods rr hr , 
If, we wily aryypcvair accuracy is so di 
to obtain, the next best thing is absolute 
uniformity. A Board of Trade unit, as 
plied and metered by a company, may or ma 
not be exactly in accordance with the scienti 
definition given to it; but if it means the 
same thing all over London, the matter is by 
no means as serious as it would be if the unit 
charged for differed in value with the local 
authority in whose district it was supplied, 
This end is clearly best attained by placing 
measuring and standardising under the con- 
trol of but one body. When, however, it is 
remembered how different will be the condi- 
tions of supply in different districts, 
such questions as the breaking up of roads, 
the retailing of electricity, &c., and special 
regulations ought to be considered by the 
local authorities, who must, or should, know 
most about local conditions and requirements, 
The question of the advisability of centralisa- 
tion anddecentralisation seems no nearersettle- 
ment than it has been hitherto. Electric 
lighting from large central stations is as yet 
unhampered by vested interests, and it is to 
be hoped that no hasty decisions will prevent 
the adoption of efficient means of control, 
equitable alike to the public and the com- 
panies, which are so sadly lacking in the 
cases of water and gas. 





it me that the Board of Trade circular 
of June 10, referring to the objections to 
the new railway rates (see p. 442, ante), does 
not meet with the approval of some of the 
rsa J trade organisations which are deali 
with this question. Lord Henniker’s Railway 
Rates Committee and the Railway and Canal 
Traders’ Association concur in the opinion 
that the step pro by the Board of 
is unwise ; and they advise individual traders 
not to enter into negotiations with the com- 
panies unless they can secure competent 
advice and guicenen, The former body, 
in a resolution passed at a recent meeting, 
urge that the settlement by the Board of 
Trade of all the questions of principle 
in dispute would tend to determine man 
of the details which, it is now proposed, 
shall be the subject of negotiation. The 
Railway and Canal Traders’ iation have 
themselves lodged a very formidable list of 
objections, extending over eight pages, which, 
if they could be sustained, would render 
ineffectual many compromises which indi- 
vidual traders and the companies might arrive 
at,—particularly with regard to the details of 
the classification. For example, the Associa- 
tion objects to the classification in toto, “ as it 
is inconsistent, and framed upon no recog- 
nisable principles.” It is further contend 
that “no satisfactory basis of classification 
can be arrived at without a full inquiry mto 
the cost of carriage of various descriptions 
of merchandise.” Terminal charges are, of 
course, strongly objected to, and some forcible 
arguments are adduced in support of the posi- 
tion taken up by the Association on this pout. 
There certainly does not seem much prospect 
of a speedy settlement of the question at 
present. 


is not surprising that the Coroner's Jury 
on the Armagh railway tragedy 
have returned what amounts to a wholesale 
verdict of manslaughter all round those 
who were directly concerned with t. 
ment of the train. The verdict will pr “il 
pt gid bes hel of responsibility 
, uestion 
comes to be more fully considered at the 
trial; and it would of course be improper for 
any journal to anticipate justice by attempt 
to fix the real responsibility in advance. 
The whole history of the disaster reveals & 
of concentrated stupidity such as * 
met with in connection with railway 
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ment, and we may perhaps say, never 
in England ; at least we can hardly ine 
any railway guard on this side the h 
Channel giving an order to uncouple car- 
riages on an incline before ascertain- 
ing that all brakes were on and every 
necessary means had been taken to ensure 
the holding up of the carriages on the 
slope. In regard to the question of the 
sofhciency of the engine, sufficient stress 
does not seem to have been laid on the fact 
that the driver had never gone over that 
of the line before, according to the 
evidence. His opinion as to the sufficiency of 
the engine may therefore have been honestly 
given in ignorance of the nature of the 
gradients, and he may have been correct as to 
the powers of the engine on the assumption 
that there were no “banks” of any import- 
ance. On the other hand, it seems to say the 
jeast, a most rash and ill-advised thing to 
entrust the driving of an unusually heavy 
train to a driver who did not know the pecu- 
liarities of the road, considering especially 
what an immense difference even a very 
moderate gradient makes in the hauling 
power of alocomotive. When the opinion of 
the engine-driver was taken as to his having 
power enough, it was evidently forgotten 
that he wasa driver who did not know the 
road, and that his opinion was therefore 
worth little or nothing. This was the first 
error of judgment, which might however 
have passed off without fatal consequences 
but fir subsequent and more flagrant 
blunders, to call them by the mildest term. 





HERE is no more useful work done by 

the judges than that of protecting share- 
holders against directors. Theoretically, 
directors of limited companies are the 
agents of the shareholders; in practice they 
are generally the shareholders’ masters, and 
many directors seem to think that companies 
with which they are connected exist alto- 
gether for their benefit. In the case of Eden 
v.the Ridsdale Lamp and Lighting Company, 
which has lately been decid wie Court of 
Appeal, the plaintiff, after the Company had 
been formed and the shares lensed to the 
public, received as a gift from the vendor 
of the business of the Company 200 of 
his shares. The Court of Appeal decided 
that he had no right to receive them, 
and that the Company were entitled 
to recover their value from him. This 
decision will do something to protect 
shareholders against such action on the part 
of directors for the future. But there is no 
doubt that if shareholders would only take a 
little more trouble to look after the affairs of 
—e in which they have an interest they 
would not require, as they now often do, the 
protection of the Court. 





HE editors of the “Monuments Grees,” 
published from time to time by the 
“Association pour 1l’Enco ment des 
Etudes Grecques,” can certainly not be 
accused of any unseemly haste. Their 
last issue @ peared in 1884, and now we 
have a single number, dated ¢comprehen- 
sively 1885-1888. The Association set to 
work in 1872, and probably at that time Greek 
studies were badly in need of “ encourage- 
ment” in France. This is no longer the case, 
and we are tempted to wish that a publication 
so tardy would merge its material in one of 
the many other French archeological organs. 
However, though late, the new number is 
undoubtedly interesting. It is entirely de- 
voted to Greek vases, and this is no 
matter of regret, as the Louvre collec- 
tions, from one cause or another, con- 
tain more important unpublished vases than 
any other of the old European collections. 
M. Collignon has a paper on the Athenian 
—_ as they appeared on vases, and he 
ublis es a vase with this subject signed by 
“uphronios. M. Léon Heuzy writes on the 
somewhat mysterious heads and busts of 
Women that ap on vases, and some of 
which, so far, k a perfectly satisfactory 
interpretation. M. Pottier, who is always 
well worth reading on the matter of ceramics, 
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publishes a very interesting vase rated 
with scenes in relief from the myth of 
CEdipus. These vases, with relief designs of 
this special set, come, for the most part, from 
Bootia, The British Museum has an interest- 
ing specimen, “ane a scene also from the 
mythology of ipus ; the blind (Edipus 
near the body of Jocasta. The Louvre cup 
represents an earlier scene, the “ foundli 
child received into the palace of Polybos. 
Its special interest is that it seems to follow 
the version,—probably a local one,—of 
Hyginus, not of Sophocles, as the mother is 
inscribed Periboia, not Merope. 








HE long-looked-for plan of the Acropolis 
has at last ap in the much-belated 
March number of the AsAriov. It is not 
signed, but is we presume, as was romised, 
from the hand of Dr. Kaweran. It is accom- 
panied as yet by no wee pe text, but to 
those who have followed with any care 
the course of the excavations (from 1885— 
1889) it speaks for itself. The position of 
such newly-discovered buildings as the 
“Qld Athene Temple,” the “ House of 
Erechtheion,” and the “Temple of Roma” is 
already well known by all archeologists from 
previous plans. The great service that the 
new plan renders is that it makes clear at a 
single glance a subject far more complex, a 
subject difficult indeed to understand even on 
the spot—z.e., the arrangement and super- 
position of the various fortification walls of 
the Acropolis, structures of “ Pelasgian,” pre- 
Persian, Cimonian, Periclean, and Roman 
date. The plan is given in four colours. 
Blue represents Pelasgian remains, and all 
polygonal masonry is clearly indicated b 
indented lines; yellow is kept for build- 
ings actually modern —eg., the museums; 
black, for work which is of the date of 
Pericles—e.g. Propylea and Parthenon. The 
use of the fourth tint is not so clear: it seems 
to indicate any building that will not come 
under one of these headings. The “Old 
Athene Temple” and Beulé Gate are both 
drawn in grey—this seems to be a great blot 
on the clearness of the whole. Next in 
interest to the wall structures will come the 
buildings in and about the precincts of 
Artemis Brauronia; the foundations of these 
are now made as clear as they probably ever 
will be. Unhappily there is no foundation 
which can with any show of “viagag 3 be 
supposed to belong to a temple. Probabl 
the goddess had only a sanctuary wit 
colonnades. at ae 


E are glad to see that the work in con- 
W nexion with the ee. of the 
Church of St. Mary-le-Strand n com- 
menced, although the Rector, the Rev. L. 
Tugwell, states that upwards of 1,000/. is still 

uired to make up the cost of the work. 
We welcome the commencement of this too- 
long deferred work because the dilapidated 
andl weebequas aspect of the church, and the 
ightly hoarding which surrounds it, have 
been glibly spoken of and gleefully pointed at 
by the advocates of the removal of the build- 
ing. When the church is restored and the 
hoarding removed, the would-be Vandals will 
be deprived of two of what they deem to be 
their s arguments against the reten- 
tion of the church. Since these words — 
written, indeed, wesee that a letter hasappe 
from the “ Strand ge and ray wigemes 
ssociation” almost tt as . 
Wins tie & ing on the sath side of the 





church is remov it will be found that the |i 


of the Strand will compare 
army ea y indeed with its width in other 
and it will then, we venture to say, be 


evident to the meanest capacity outside @ : 


t-street newspaper Office) that t is no 
ey prgaenttn e church in order to make 
room for the traffic of the Strand. 


cece 


of the Chapels-Royal asks 
HIB Sub-Desn vd for coutributions,—by 


either history or fact,— 
way, We Prong account of St, James's Palace 
In our columns of Oct. 22, 1887, we . 
brief outline of the story of King 








VIIL’s “Manor House.” Having since had 
occasion to investigate the provenance of the 
“ warming-pan plot,” wee some plans 
and views of the with a survey 
annexed to “A Full Answer to the Deposi- 
tions . . . . Concerning the Birth of the 
Prince of Wales. The thereof 
Detected,” &e., &e. London: 1689. Readers 

Trials 


ing |}0f Macaulay and Howell's State 


— eo how, in October, 1688, 
e King felt it mecessary to uce 
before his Privy Council Band ape a 
birth which was stubbornly denied by 
the ultra Church of England party. 
The plan referred to is of si topographical 
value, inasmuch as we clearly see therein the 
positions of certain portions of the precincts 
that have yielded to later changes. The fol- 
lowing, for example, are thus indicated by 
name: the dormitories and entrance to the 
convent; the cloisters, with g 
Friary garden, whose easy Ca ins kindled 
ry me envy; the ——— ( ag Katharine 
of Braganza’s); a . ing east- 
wards of the first ova ane Pell Me ” and 
the Protestant Chappell, the existi l 
Royal. A dotted line delineates route 
along which, as the infant was 
conveyed by the Jesuits from beyond the 
cloisters, at the north-eastern corner, to the 
“Queen's great bed-chamber,” wherein are 
mn the “Bed” and A Pr cong, the 
south-western angle of t , adjoining 
to the “ King’s Lodgings” in this the southern 
front. Each of these two sets of ments 
has a set of “back stairs,” which are a 
proached through the “ Iron Gate” from the 
yrs _ next engin? bong Most 
of this ; r wi e ini 
friars’ olakan. uae included Tt age 
grounds of Marlborough House. 


4 





E have before us some particulars of a 
proposal of M. Ritter to supply the 
City of Paris with water from Neu- 
chatel. It is not the first time that a project 
of this kind ——— brought forward. sa 
Beau de Roc proposed to provide t 
French Metropolis from the Lake of Geneva. 
It is claimed for M. Ritter’s scheme that it is 
more simple and perhaps less costly. Besides 
having all the advantages of an ordinary 
supply, these high-level projects intend to 
give motive power for electric lighting, &c. 
The surface of Lake Neuchatel has an area of 
850 square kilométres, and supposing, in conse- 
quence of drought, it did not receive a drop of 
water from the numerous rivulets which spas- 
modically pour into it, or from any other 
source, it is estimated that a stratum of one 
métre in depth extending over the whole 
lake would still ae to supply the city for 
two years. Such a contingency is not very 
likely to arise ; but it gives some idea of the 
resources of the lake. It is possible, without 
iably lowering the level of the lake, to 
give each Parisian 600 litres of water per 
twenty-four hours. When the population of 
the city shall have attained as much as five 
millions, they would still receive about 350 
litres per head of good, fresh water. The 
water would be taken at a depth of 80 métres 
from the surface of the lake, at a height of 
425 métres above sea-level, and w run 
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ay unless we are mistaken, Parisians will not ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL of ground floor only, shows nothing to account 
‘ 5 care to depend for their water on a source 80 ACADEMY.—IX. get pgap na Pome — “ 
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distant, and in a foreign land, especially when) 14... « christ Church Cathedral, Oxford”: | Leonard's Church, Tortworth, Gloucestergiiime” 
the higher ground map ope phe Basecart ag Mr. Cecil B. Roper. An ink-drawn interior in| Mr. 0, Hardgrave. This, by the same artist a, 
be made to minister th oti cae the same style as No. 1952, on which we before | 1988, is also a very well ed window ip 
respect——save, pee Penis ae ga ck of remarked. The peculiar spottiness of handling | point of style and colour, showing a true feeling 
alluded to. This r, ann diietaaiiods a is, however, a little overdone here. for the proper characteristics of s 
the easily-obtainable and cheap distributlio 1987. “New Roman Catholic Church, Folke- | design; rich colouring, perfectly flat treatmen 
hydraulic power from many other sources, | stone”: Mr. Leonard Stokes. This very charac- | of the composition, and good decorative effect 
may be regarded as a secondary matter. teristic exterior of a small church we illustrated | in the accessories. 
in the Builder for June 1 of this year. The} 2003. “Proposed Convalescent Home fo 
as f : f ; deeply-splayed and moulded window between | Ladies, or, Sussex”: Mr. Hilton Nash 
fhe collection of portraits 0 archi ae the square masses of plain masonry acting as | This is too high to see the small plan added ip 
exhibited in one of the rooms in the| angle features, gives a largeness of effect to | the corner. e coloured geometrical elevation 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts during the time of the| what is only a small church. We do not quite | shows a picturesque combination of red brick 
Conference of Architects at Paris, was of con-| like the small pieces of buttress stuck against | and timber and plaster work, perhaps with a 
siderable interest,and included a numberof old | the lower story of these angle-turrets; they | little too much appearance of striving after the 
engraved portraits of the Italian architects of | seem to want tying-in to the composition. picturesque. 
: French hi f| 1988. “Design for East Window, St. Andrew's; 2005. “ A House at Sudbury”: Mr. James §. 
the Renaissance. The French architects o ‘ 
the last generation, many of whom have left Church, Clevedon, Somerset ” : Mr. C. Hardgrave.|Gibson. A pleasing example of a quiet pic. 
en Bese a whith will not secon be forgotten, A window treated with a large amount of archi- | turesque country house of the “cottage” t 
P aoe tone’ resented in the collec. | @ctural framework of late Gothic type,forming|in which the most im t features are 
aon E liek? af hit cote an chetweal’ with in each division a framework to the figures of | elliptical bay windows (elliptical on ) run- 
ion. rs ! somengg bec ly repre- | Apostles in the cipal lights; other figures | ning the whole height of the wall and acting as 
certain “wig P ti e Fe » Pir similarly framed appear in the subordinate |a t supports to widely-projec eaves, 
sented, the names of inigo » _»!F | lights. Four small spandrels are ingeniously @ manner much practised now old 
Charles wth and Owen J — making | filled in with winged emblems of the Apostles. | examples, but which has a picturesque charm 
up the whole English list. We might| The style of the glass is later than that of the | of which one does not easily tire. 
have hoped to have seen Wren, at any/ window tracery, which is of no great conse-| 2006. “Stables at Otford, Kent”: Messrs. 
rate, if not Scott and Street. Among] quence however; the treatment of the architec-| Roger Smith and Gale. This is a very good, 
other distinguished names whose effigies were | tural detail is good and fills up the spaces well, | clear, bright pen drawing, showing a group o/ 
to be seem were Alberti, Arnolfo di Lapo, and the figures are designed with a certain degree | stable buildings with the centre portion treated 
Bernini, Bramante, Delorme, Erwin von Stein-|°f stiffness and perpendicular line in the |as an architectural design of Pp se ee pn 
bach, Ghiberti, Le Nostre, Le Paultre (given | dt@pery which harmonises them well with the | with black-and-white work and a of open 
a so whole: the colouring is rich and effective also. | loggia in part of the ground story. The mean- 
in the old spell neither of these were 2 Gateh amen a H € thi 
“rate colinoata, baewraesi’ Mansart Michei- 1989. atehouse at Warn ‘ourt, Hor-|ing of this, however, and the function of the 
Pein y Dp Dp it. Raphsel. San | 22m”: Mr. A.C. Blomfield. A pencil drawing | small one-story buildings on each side, is nos 
angelo, Palladio, Perrau Schinkel Scufflot, | Of, 2 Pretty gatehouse with a circular-arched | apparentin the absence ofaplan. These lower 
Gallo, Sansovino, Scamozzi, el, Soulliot, | entrance between two wings with stepped and | buildings, at all events from the point of view 
Vignola, and Viollet-le-Duc: a series of names | curved gables; under each gable a pedimented | taken in the drawing, rather interfere with the 
rather calculated to fire the mind of the| niche with astatue is picturesquely worked in as | effect of the whole. 
ambitious young architect of the day, seeing | a pier between two windows; the weak point of} 2007. “Compartment of Vaulted Ceiling, Ap- 
what a crowd of associations in connexion|the design is in the lean-to bays on the | partamenti Borgia, Vatican : painted by 
with the romance building hangs about them. | ground-story, which do not harmonise with the | rechio”: Mr. Gerald C. Horsley. ‘“ What is the 
character of the building and look rather | good of copying that i ae heard o ‘t 
a 4 : , . | commonplace. ask. Well, the good t a remarkable 
A” influential meeting was held in Edin-| 4990, « Cottages and Stables, Banstead”: Mr. | of decorative work is brought to the know 
‘& burgh, last week, to consider the ques-| Herbert D. Appleton. A pen drawing of a pic- | of people who have not been to see it, and perhaps 
tion of holding an Electrical, Engineering, | turesque poup of cottages, of which an illus- | cannot conveniently go ; and it is interesting as 
and Mechanical Exhibition = that city next} tration will found in the JBuilder for|a remarkably able piece of co ; and 
year. It is thought that the opening of the | October 27, 1888. sibly the artist found it very good practice 
Forth Bridge will form an element favour- Pa ae — “a. ea pera ae aed there -_ — — 
le to the success of such an undertaking. ": Mr. H. n. Apparently a good | the spectator. w 
Ee carry out| sketch, but not easily seen where it is hung. | broad flat radiating vaulting 
388s d The illusion of upward spreading of the vertical |}an interlaced gilt ornament 
the Exhibition scheme, and report progress 
lines of the tower is curiously seen in this | looking in character; the in 
toa future meeting of the General Committee. 
Nesetietions am on Sent. Sor the sence drawing, probably owing to the arrangement of | with a diaper pattern in thin gold lines ; 
) ote in the immediate proximity of the | tt, Sky and its decidedly-marked oblique lines, | centre of the compartment is a built-up 
. 7 . ~ wa ster yen P t ape w€/ and the upper part of the tower being light | Classic throne or shrine with a crowned 
Th ways Sieg se : a Ay . aie against the darker portion of the sky. seated on it, and another standing o 
-hongh somewhat distant from the city, the; 1994, “ An Old House-front at Rouen”: Mr.| placed on the apex of the 
site possesses advantages in t of the| Arnold B. Mitchell. A drawing, reproduced in| might have come out of “Pp 
delivery of heavy exhibits directly from the|the Builder of Feb. 19, 1887, and a very| volume, or some such work. The 
railway. Another advantage it possesses is| pretty one, _but incorrect, as we discovered | each side are inexplicable ; on one 
that of ample space for outdoor exhibits— | afterwards, in showing the middle pier of the | youths reaching to pluck apples from 
electrical railways, tramways, and wind and | first story the same width as the side ones, | which the leaves show a faint green 
water power necessary to illustrate the dif-| whereas it is really a good deal narrower; an | blue ground; on the other side is a re 
ferent applications of electricity. Another incident which has a good deal of effect on the | looking gowned figure with two 
the Dean | Character of the front. on the shrine in the centre are the 
site talked of was one across the 1995. “F 3 
Bridge, on the Queensferry -road, which,| . oe eee Church”: Mr. Raffles LEGERE POMA A 
although it might not have all the advantages | (¢41. ~d eae oman os pen-sketch B ARBORIBUS DO 
above refe to, had others which might | “j99¢ « Eton College” Mr ge 6 Spiers; cviT. 
probably counterbalance them. a good architectural water-colour showing a|in a ‘panel. The whole is a curious of 
gateway and part of one of the quadrangles. | what may be called m | 
have received the first number of the aa # cae ger rng Cape Town”: a. adage of Been of 
Decorative Vorbilder,* a month] - JaMes Drooks. an interestin ° wned by Martorana, 
lication of motifs for decoration; wilt ma,| drawing, finished with much care, of = large |same artist. A large very carefal copy of = 
announcement from the English agents for house, of which a plan is added, in which it | mosaic crowned an ae os painted 
acl thee - » | seems to have been the object to reproduce in|the gold as well as urs realistically 
the sale of the at “should the English the Cane 7 be of the mosaic shown, 
notice this part favourably,” they will e Cape Town climate and surroundings the | imitated, and every cube of the m 
: ; nie 22 : main characteristics of an English domestic | but whether professing to be an exact 
shortly issue a ial edition with the titles} Gothic house. We sh 54 bese thon tan of th in respect of jointing also 
inted in English. We fear the publishers are ee ie tere iggh ened brs — 
Fee liked is Ged te, Ch mullioned windows rather large in area for a| we cannot say. 
nice mil ooh tes “The Go, eencourage-|hot climate. A certain degree of ial} 2009. Compartment of nes ee peg hoot 
ed gg rmans are pro-| character is given by the verandah, on | 2007, and same artist. This is oe 
bably sieetathan cfatkan Oe ep in ust wooden 8 eege which runs round the wen ainne than 2007, og would any ne et 
regard hat decorative treat- | ground story. plan seems a very good one, | moment suspect, from internal evidence, 
ment means, of any nation in Europe, and but the house has hardly the degree of cha- | was painted by the same artist or belonged to 
the present work is fully representative in | Tacter we should have expected from the author |the same date. It shows a triangular 
that way. The only page in it that would and under the suggestive circumstances of the | with a circular medallion in the centre 
appear passable in the eyes of English decora- | Sit¢- half-length figure of Solomon painted in it, 
tive artists would be that of the “ Vignetten ” 1999, “ Hanover New Schools, Gilbert-street, | there are three subordinate ald grou 
th 
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of scroll-work in black and white. and Grosvenor-square ”: Mr.W. D. Care, A rather | with flower ornaments on a gold 
have much better models of this kin a of gate heavily-worked but not ineffective pen drawing, |the surface between is — 


ible i which seems to be an tion from the | and lands and tri what may be 
accessible in England. Of the other designs | London Board School A coer with some called’ the thin ornament style, 


the less said the better. They may do in| character but rather h Ms 

: eavy. The only relief to |in gold on a very dark blue | 

Germany. the squareness of line is in the canted |sume Mr. Horsley has bimecl 
of the upper stories of the wing on the | these two are really by the same bie 

t of the drawing, and the plan in the corner, | more the more 
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geems. Visitors to the Academy have to thank 
him, at all events, for three very interesting and 
cereful illustrative drawings. 

9010. “ Halifax Cathedral, Nova Scotia”; Mr. 
Arthur E. Street. These were published in the 
Ruilder for May 18 of this year. The exhibit 
consists of a sheet of plans and geometrical 
elevations simply. The plan shows a three- 
gisled church with a shallow square-ended 
chancel with vestries beyond it, kept of course 
low, and a triplet lancet window over. On the 
gouth side of the nave is a rather 
arranged morning chapel cutting out part of the 
south aisle, and with an east window onone side 
of its central axis with a borrowed light from the 
aisle on plan; the west elevation, however, 
shows that it has large central windows in the 
gable above. The western apse in the chapel, 
which makes a pretty feature externally, is, we 

e, intended as a baptistery. The church 
- designed in an exceedingly solid and simple 
Early English style, with geometrical tracery of 
a simple type introduced here and there; the 
nave and aisles are timber-roofed, the chancel 
vaulted. The longitudinal section shows a good 
effect obtained by the plain mass of solid wall 
of the morning chapel, with the south arcade 
abutting against the end of it. The whole is a 
wery satisfactory example of the style of the 
mother country transferred to a colony. 

2011. “Upholland Church, near Wigan”; 
Mr. Basil Champneys. This we illustrated in 
the Builder for December 15 of last year. It 
isa view of the east end of a church with a 
richly-treated traceried window of Late Deco- 
cated style, and advantage is taken of the fall 
of the ground to get a vestry beneath the 
chancel, which is entered by two square-headed 
doors in the east end, the plinth upper mould- 
ing stepped a little way up to form a label for 
them and for the square-headed window be- 
¢ween which lightsthe vestry. This is ingenious 
and characteristic: we do not quite like the 
¢wo small buttresses under the east window, 
cut off short below the string-course; they look 
planted on ; they would have been better carried 
up to the window sill and finished with gablet 
heads. Plans of the chancel above and below 
are shown. 

2012. “ Burford Church, Tenbury ; Chancel as 
cestored”; Mr. Aston Webb. A pencil drawing, 
hastily executed in some parts, but very effec- 
tively touched in the portions which it was 
specially designed to show. A small sketch in 
the corner shows the chancel as it was, with a 
thinly-framed gimcrack open timber roof with 
very low collar-heams and ceiled at the true 
collar-beam level. For this has been substituted 
& semicircular waggon-ceiling richly decorated 
with foliated panelling, and with figures of 
angels over the piers at the springing, grace- 
fully following the curve of the roof. The 
windows have been filled with good tracery, and 
an effectively-designed reredos put beneath the 
east window, while a neglected monument with 
@ recumbent figure has been brought out to the 
centre of the chancel. A comparison of the 
work done with the previous state of the 
chancel shows a very satisfactory piece of resto- 
ration, which has resulted in giving richness 
and beauty to a formerly bare and mean 
chancel. 


Here we conclude our notes on the archi- 


tectural drawings of this year’s Academy, 


which exhibit a great variety of work, though 
not including more than a very few drawings 


which can be considered of the highest order of | gra 


interest. 








_ The Hellenic Society.—The annual meet- 
ang of the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic 
Studies was held on Monday afternoon. Pro- 
fessor Jebb presided, and among those present 
there were Mr. Watkiss Lloyd, Dr. Hubert 
Holden, Mr. J. B. Martin, Mr. Walter Leaf, 
Professor Ridgeway, Mr. Talfourd Ely, Mr. J. 
T. Bent, Professor Butcher, Professor Baldwin 
Brown, Mr. George A. Macmillan, the hon. 
Secretary, &. Mr. Macmillan read the tenth 


annual report, and the Chairman, ‘in giving | speak 


4& survey of Hellenic studies during the 
past year, referred to the most recent 
discoveries and researches in the field of 


Greek archeology, particulars of which have| ing 


appeared in our columns from time to 
time. Mr. A, E. Gardner, the Director of the 
British School at Athens, then gave an inte- 
Testing account of archzological work in 
Greece during the season. The report was 
approved, and o having been elected, 
votes of thanks to the auditors and the chair- 
man were passed, and the meeting terminated. 


peculiarly | becam 














THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
ARCHITECTS. 


THE third Internati Congress 
tects was opened in Pais on eniey. the 
17th inst., in the Conference Hall of the Troca- 
déro Palace, the two previous ones having been 
held in connexion with the two last Interna- 
tional Exhibitions in Paris —that of 1867 on 
anes de Mars, and that of 1878 at the 

ro, when this palace was added, and 
© & permanent centre for various move- 
ments in connexion with Architecture and the 
Fine Arts in France. In for the 
event the Central Society of French Architects 
took the initiative at an early period, as they 
had done at the two previous Exhibitions, and 
& strong committee was formed, of which 
M. y (Member of the Institute of 
France) became President, and the following, 
among other leading French architects, mem- 
bers :—MM. Charles Garnier, Hermant, de Joly, 
Wallon, Ch. Lucas, Hardy, de Baudot, Paul 
Sédille, &c. This committee invited and 
received the co-operation of the Presidents of 
the chief architectural and artistic societies in 
France, England, Germany, the United States, 
and several other countries, the British repre- 
sentatives including Sir Richard Wallace, Sir 
F. Leighton, Mr. Waterhouse, R.A., Professor 
Aitchison, Mr. Penrose, Mr. R. P. Spiers, Mr. 
Appleton, Mr. H, H. Statham, Mr. C. , Mr. 
na Purdon Clarke, Mr. W. H. White,&c. Several 

vernments were represented by del 

officially appointed, Seat 

The opening proceedings, which took place 
in the afternoon of Monday, consisted of the 
appointment by the Congress of its officers, 
M. Bailly (President of the Central Society) 
being appointed President, and M. Charles 
Garnier Vice-President, by acclamation. The 
following gentlemen were added to the list of 
Vice-Presidents:—For France, MM. Daumet, 
Normand, Hermant, Guillaume; for England, 
R. Phéné Spiers, H. D. Appleton; United 
States, R. Morris Hunt; Germany, Leniman; 
and Portugal, Da Silva. MM. Charles Lucas 
and Eugéne Miintz, secretaries of the Committee 
of Organisation, were made the secretaries of 
the Congress, with the addition of MM. 
Bartaumieux, Loviot, Roux, and Gaston Trélat, 
and for Germany, M. Bendemaann. 

The President having welcomed the members, 
French and foreign, for their ready and hearty 
co-operation in the work, and declared the third 
Congress open, M. Charles Lucas gave a report 
of the proceedings of the committee of organi- 
sation during the eleven months of its existence, 
the steps taken to convoke the most representa- 
tive gathering that was possible, of both French 
and foreign members, to prepare a preliminary 
pr me, and to organise an exhibition of 

its of architects at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts. He regretted that the attempts which 
had been made to procure from the railway 
com a reduction of fares in favour of the 
members of the Congresses to be held during 
the Exhibition had so far been unsuccessful, 
and that the members of that Congress had 
therefore not had the advantage of the expected 
reduction. Including twenty-five foreign 
adherents and twenty foreign societies, the 
Congress had received the support of 247 
members and subscribers, and a sum of 10,6008. 
had been furnished towards the expenses of the 
Congress. The modifications made in the pro- 
Er em 
who was ted to give t e Urs oc ’ 
certain circumstances which necessitated the 
change of date of the banquet from the 22nd 
to the 2ist, and prevented the projected excur- 
sion to the palace of Chantilly, were described, 
and references were made to the absence of 
several members who had intended to be pre- 


The report was adopted, nem. con. | 
The first subject to be treated was “The teach- 


t situation, and the reforms to be 
Raced into it,” and at the close of the 
business of the Congress, Monsieur the 
was called upon to deliver » lectur® oh oa 
subject. M. de Baudot’s paper, W pee 








necessitated extensive changes in the 
programme. A Greek original, or an 
of the architecture of the French middle “ge: 
no longer sufficed for a model. 


not respond to modern utilitarian ideas. To 
present for imitation the style of Louis XV. 
was irrational, and to-day a rectification 
of the programme of studies was a ne- 
cessity. Daring forty years the National 
Institution bad done excellent work, and its 
system was far su to the system which 
song dng geon t was no longer sofficient. 
ew efforts must be made. The artistic in 
architecture was too much divorced from the 
scientific. Present methods tended to prod 
in the second place a scientific work, and in the 
first place only a water-colour drawing. While 
they continued in this direction the architect 
ran a great risk of being outstripped by the 
engineer. The importance of the engineer was 
rising, that of the architect falling in estima- 
tion. A change of method was imperative in 
the interest of the architect himself, in order to 
safeguard his position and to maintain the 
dignity of the ession. 
The admirable Exhibition they had created 
on the Champ de Mars was the best possible 
illustration o eebegper gy Ay ae a 
nify the importance the engineer. 
buildings presented many points for considera- 
tion which came within the domain of art, buat 
it was not art. Almost everywhere they found 
skeletons created by the engineer and decorated 
by the architect, who was thus reduced to play 
the réle of a co-operator in the work, in 
of being the creator and director. The archi- 
tect believed too much in the ornamentation of 
past epochs, and did not safficiently consider 
the question of a form of ornamentation which 
should be the logical outcome of the improve- 
ments of the age, and should be based on the 
rational employment of the materials that now 
existed. The young architect appeared to have 
no belief in the bility of evolving a new 
contemporary architecture. That was because 
his education was defective and his instruction 
was insufficient. 

He attributed the fault to the present mode 
of teaching architecture under acadermical 
direction in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. In it 
science was taught independently of art. In 
the examinations, account was not taken of 
excellence in idea of construction. Only good 
drawing was rewarded, and studies of a scientific 
nature based upon scientific and philosophical 
considerations remained unregarded. The philo- 
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de of art was neglected, and the social, 
side o neg hict 
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to the teaching of architecture, in 
favour of the provinces, where it had been 
hitherto ‘impossible to obtain suitable special 
instruction. He demanded that the scientific 
and the artistic sides of the art should be 
studied simultaneously; that a logical pro- 
gramme should be laid down, that students 
should be compelled to study composition, and 
give proofs of knowledge of this branch of the 
art from time to time in each stage. M. de 
Baudot demanded, finally, a logical study of the 
entire past, in order that the modern architect 
might be imbued at once with the spirit of 
from the architecture of Greece, grandeur 
from that of Rome, and ingenuity of combina- 
tion from that of the Middle Ages. There 
should be an increase in the number of pro- 
fessors, and at the same time a diminution in 
the number of subjects of examination, the 
examinations themselves being more than under 
the existing system directed to the application 
of the knowledge acquired. The following pro- 
tions were, in conclusion, formulated by the 
ecturer :— 

1. To introduce reforms in the teaching of 
architecture. 

2. To limit the number of students at the 
National School of Art (Ecole des Beaux-Arts) 
to those who showed the highest proficiency. 

3. To encourage schools of a preparatory 
character (de second ordre) in Paris and the 
departments. 

4, To base the examinations in architectural 
composition upon scientific knowledge and upon 
a logical study of the programmes, 

5. To develop a knowledge of various styles, 
those of antiquity as well as those of the Middle 

es. 
discussion arose, in which Mons. Emile 
Trélat and other members took part, upon 
the order of discussion of the points arising 
out of the paper, which was described by the 

named authority as “a very seriously- 
composed study,” M. Ch. Garnier pointed out 
that as several speakers would claim the right 
to support or oppose the proposition, it would 
be difficult to properly consider the important 
propositions with which the paper concluded 
before the end of the proceedings. After some 
discussion it was decided to take a vote upon 
the conclusions proposed by M. de Baudot at 
the Thursday’s sitting of the Congress. 

The first sitting then closed, the members 
being invited afterwards to inspect the scaf- 
folding put up for the purpose of repairing the 
roof of the grand Festival Hail of the Troca- 
déro by Moms. Bourdais, the architect of the 
Trocadéro Palace. 


The second sitting of the Congress, which 
commenced at 3 p.m. on Tuesday, the 18th, in the 
Hemicycle of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, after a 
collective visit by the members to the exhibition 
of portraits of architects hung in one of the 
salons, was presided over by Monsieur Charles 
Garnier. Papers were presented on the question 
of a “Compulsory Diploma for Architects,” by 
MM. Chevallier and Courot. 

M. Chevallier’s paper, which was read by M. 
Jourdan, in the unavoidable absence of the 
author, commenced by declaring that the neces- 
sity of possessing special educational acquire- 
ments before exercising the profession of 
architect was a primary truth. Leaving the 
pareve ph . the e of studies to be 
set e experts, the author of the r 
accepted that of the Ecole des Seeun-Aiee of 
Paris as sound. It had hitherto been optional 
to follow the course of study prescribed or not, 
and, consequently, by the side of competent 
architects men were found ha little or no 
Se education, who profaned the art, 

the dignity of the profession, con- 
stracted badly, and mis-employed the money of 
their clients. The diploma, which her ed 
as an absolute necessity, to have any value 
should only be conferred by the national 
, t¢., the Government. The com- 


pulsory might be made immediately 
available means of a law similar to that 
which controlled the practice of medicine. The 


proposed diploma would not be retros ve. 
In order that such a project shoal bene a 


chance of successfully the ordeal 

- passing eal of 
sanction and support of the masters of the 
fession. But since, at the headquarters of the 
art, the jealous guardian of the ‘dignity of the 
profession must do nothing in undue haste, it 
is, above all, necessary for the great body of 
architects to prove that the project under their 
patronage will satisfy a real want, prove profit- 








able to the art and those who practise it, as well 
as to the public. 

The lecturer passed in review the different 
objections offered by opponents, and replied to 
them. It was objected that since conceptions 
could not be measured, no examination was 
possible, and, therefore, no diploma possible in 
an affair so completely one of imagination as 
architecture. His reply was that, since the 
examination existed at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, the diploma was at least experimentally 
possible. 

The objection that a diploma would stereo- 
type the teaching and destroy individuality in 
pupils was met by the fact that the victors in 
the competition for the “ Grand Prix de Rome” 
had never lost their individuality in spite of 
the homogeneity of their studies. Those archi- 
tects who already succeeded without 
diploma naturally considered it unnecessary, 
and there were always to be found persons who 
opposed all reforms, believing that everything 
was for the best in the best of all possible 
worlds. To such objectors it was difficult to 
reply seriously, but to those who feared that 
between the old conditions and the new some- 
body would suffer, it might be replied that 
the compulsory diploma could not possibly 
weaken the position of architects in prac- 
tice, but that, on the contrary, it would 
strengthen it, because, instead of the unlimited 
number of persons who may assume the posi- 
tion of architect, if they choose, under the 
present lax régime, the admission would be 
limited not to those who fancied the 
position, but to that much smaller namber 
of persons who from among these had 
proved by their acquirements that they 
merited the position. It would appear that all 
who had, under actual conditions, conquered 
a position by their merits (and none more than 
the holders of the “ Prix de Rome,” who must 
always sail over the heads of the ordinary cer- 
tificated architect), should be glad to have as 
colleagues men whom they could take by the 
hand and esteem as architects who, by proved 
capacity, had made themselves worthy to bear 
the title. 

The conclusion of the paper declared neces- 
sary the compulsory certificate or diploma for 
architects for the following, among other 
reasons :—That the free exercise of the profes- 
sion of architect in France has degenerated 
into licence; that persons unworthy of the 
title of architect are prostituting the art, com- 
promising the dignity of the profession ;. even 
endangering the lives of the public, and 
that they are consequently an element of 
danger. Since the fact of a certificate 
becoming compulsory would infallibly lead to 
the constitution of bodies of architects where 
each member would possess at least the mini- 
mum of architectural knowledge; such bodies 
and the members belonging to them would afford 
the public guarantees of competency, which the 
title of architect, too often usurped under exist- 
ing rules, does not afford. For these reasons 
the International Congress was called upon to 
affirm the following resolutions, which had 
already received the sanction of three previous 
national congresses, namely, those of Nice, 
Hyéres, and Toulouse :— 

1. “ That, from a date to be fixed as early as 
possible, no person in France shall be allowed 
to exercise the profession of architect if he is 
not provided with a diploma, delivered by the 
Government, certifying to his possession of the 
minimum of knowledge necessary to the pro- 
fession of architect.” 

2. “That the position of existing architects, 
at the time when the compulsory diploma may 
come into force, shall be completely respected.” 

After a few observations on the same subject 
from another member, it was resolved to vote 
upon the two propositions submitted at the 
proper time, towards the close of the Congress. 

A paper was then given by M. Paul Gout 
on the subject of the proposals for a reform in 
the methods of teaching architecture. The 
speaker warmly espoused the views of M. de 
Baudot, which he developed effectively and 
skilfully. He joined in the condemnation of 
the methods of instruction followed at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and declared that he 
knew of no better method of instruction than 


pro-| that adopted at the Trocadéro, in the classes 


conducted by M. de Baudot. 

The President, M. Ch. Garnier, warmly 
thanked the speaker for his interesting com- 
munication, and invited him to formulate his 


conclusions, in order that they might be sub- 





mitted to the vote at the sitting of the Con- 


ue ee 
ae 
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a on Thursday. The conclusions were the 
follo | 


1. It is desirable to modify the basis, and 






therefore, the development, of the methods of 
which is at nt 
limited to the application of conventional forms 


~ t +a Gao wees 

. For the g of teaching, ther 

should be substituted a system = an 
vaster field to the independence of the artistic 
genius of the nation, the proposed system cop. 
sisting of the organisation, at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts itself, of didactic instruction based 
on the analytic study of the methods of com. 
position upon which the varied manifestations. 
of the architectural art through every epoch 
have proceeded. 

M. Ch. Lucas, the secretary, having er- 
plained the order of p for the 
remaining sittings of the Congress and the 
dates of the proposed visits to the Grand 
Staircase of the Louvre, under the 
M. E. Guillaume, to the new Sor 
the new Lycée Moliére at Passy, an al 
designs of Norwegian dwellings, formed oj 
wood, and detachable in pieces convenient 
exportation, was described and laid on the 
table for inspection by the members of the 
Congress. The album, which was ted to 
the Congress by MM. Tanz & Co., of Trondjhem, 
Norway, was examined by several members. 
The proceedings were then adjourned for the 
visit to the Louvre. 
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The morning sitting of the third day of the 
Congress, which commenced at 9 a.m., in one of 
the minor halls at the le des Beaux-Arts, 
was again presided over by M. Charles Garnier. 
There were on the dais, in addition to the 
secretaries and several French vice-presidents - 
—Mr. R. Phéné Spiers (Member of Council, 
R.Inst.B.A.), representing the Art School of 
the Royal Academy; Mr. H. D. A 
(Pres. Architect. Association, London), and M. 
E. Guillaume (Professor of Architecture at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts), the latter attending for 
the of replying to the criticisms 
by M. de Baudot and M. Paul Gout, on the 
question of a reform in the methods of teaehing 
architecture. 

M, Lucas having submitted the minutes of 
the preceding sitting, announced the arrival of 
Mr. W. H. White (Secretary of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects) to represent the 
Royal Institute at the Co and the 
expected arrival, on the following day, of the 
President of the Royal Institute, Mr. Water- 
house, R.A. 

M. Guillaume claimed to have a title to reply 
to the attack which had been made upon the 
system of instruction pursued at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, on the ground of his twenty-six 
years’ connexion with it, as student, and 
subsequently as professor, of architecture. He 
described the course of instruction adopted, ané 
the tests demanded — a in the 
various stages, mo at some changes 
and improvements introduced during the 
ive to the Bee! rt 


twenty-five years, and appealed 
(M. Ch. Garnier), a victor in the Grand Prix de 


Rome, and to the three architects with 
the grandest constructions of the E 
who had all been pupils at the 
Beaux-Arts, as proofs of the efficient character 
of the instruction given (cheers). The basis of 
the en scape Bact accordance with 
principles of t ve 

down o Vitruvius, which, ollowed 
faithfully, would produce architects 
of being esteemed masters in every 
According to this, the architect must 
an adept in geometry, and in 
mathematical, and astronomical ; 
a good knowledge of music, and of the art of 
healing,” oes be a — of igo 
lan of history an philosophy, 

as he artist and a master of construction, 
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bi 


be 


the 


all 
XIV. equally with that 
and of Pericles, being taught to the 
They were t simultaneously the arts ‘ 
architecture, painting, and sculpture as well 9 
*?p Vitruvius’s real would be better 
ceed he et sak ears want uting the word 
6 sanitation,’’—Ep, 
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‘terature, chemistry, physics, and the laws 
caeahde to buildings. In short, the course of 
instruction might not be perfect, but it was 
entirely unjust to say that it did not progress 
with the . 
science. The opposite was the fact. The 
rogress in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts had been 
incessant (cheers). Every epoch had its own 
characteristics. The constructions of 1789 
differed totally from those of 1830,and the latter 
riod had but little in common with our own 
time. Their dear friend, the Chairman (M. 
Ch. Garnier), and many others who had 
created some of the finest monuments 
in France, had been students of the Keoole des 
Beaux-Arts. He had given them the Nouvel 
Opéra, but he would not pretend that he 
had founded a new style, although it afforded 
lessons to all who would study it, and he 
himself had gained much valuable in- 
struction from it. In proof that the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts had at all periods 
iven instruction of a kind to foster and not 
originality, he would invoke the names of 
Blouet, Gilbert, Duc, Abadie, Baltard, Félix 
peak only of 











Thomas, and Davioud, to s 
the dead (applause). It had been claimed that 
they should aim at creating a new art. That 
was a thing which could not be done by one man, 
or any one set of men. A new style was 
the outcome of circumstances working through 
many generations. What they had to do was 
to give an instruction based on sound general 
principles, leaving it to the accumulation of 
individual and collective genius tosapply it to 
the solution of the problems of each successive 
age as they arose (cheers). The only change 
he would propose in the programme was the 
substitution of the subject of Hygiéne, as 
applied to habitations, for that of Descriptive 
Geometry. The lecturer was greeted with loud 
applause at the close of his address. 

The President, after some remarks from M. 
de Baudot protesting against the personal tone 
which had been imported into the discussion, 
said the question was one of principle, and ought 
to be placed on a basis absolutely impersonal. 

A discussion then arose upon the question of 
the day and hour to be fixed for the vote upon 
the conclusion of M. de Baudot’s paper, the 
President and M. Charles Lucas, the secretary, 
contending for the maintenance of the order of 
the day as printed, and M. Guillaume and M. 
de Baudot endeavouring to obtain the most 
favourable time for their own supporters for the 
vote. Eventually Wednesday afternoon, at four, 
was fixed upon for voting on the subject, and 
the proceedings were adjourned for luncheon. 


We will give further notes of the Congress 
next week. 








Glasgow Architectural Association. — 
On Saturday last, the second joint-visit this 
season of the Glasgow Architectural Association 
and the Edinburgh Association was made to 
several places of architectural interest. Dalzell 
House was first visited, Mr. Hardie, Lord 
Hamilton's factor, conducting the party. Por- 
tions of this building date as early as the 
fourteenth century, while additions have been 
made so recently as 1867. In the gardens are 
some interesting sun-dials, and within much ex- 


cellent woodwork and a valuable collection of y 


armour, chiefly Scottish. The party then walked 
over to Hamilton Palace, and were shown over 
the state apartments, the mausoleum in turn 
being visited, Mr. Gildard, past hon. president, 
aS an apprentice of Mr. Hamilton, office archi- 
tect of the Palace, giving some interesting 
recollections of its designing and construction. 
The company then passed on to Bothwell, and 
there visited the Old Church, Dr. Pagan kindly 
meeting the members, and having read a short 
hotice, conducted them over and around the 
building, and pointed out some of the grave- 
stones of interest. A vote of thanks to Dr. 
Pagan closed the day’s proceedings, which were 
favoured by fine weather. 


Competitions: St. Jude's Church, 
Southwark.—The Vicar of St. Jude’s, South- 
wark, having recently determined to rebuild his 
church, a Building Committee was formed, and 
Competitive designs were invited from a limited 
number of architects. On the advice of Mr. 
Aston Webb, who acted as the professional 
referee, the first premium was awarded to the 
design submitted jointly by Messrs. W. J. H. 
Leverton and Robert Mortimer, of 6, Delahay- 
toa a ae the second to that —— 

. . Fenning, of 46, Lincoln 
fields, W.C. . 


of contemporary art and/n 
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THE INSTITUTE OF BUILDERS: 
VISIT OF AMERICAN BUILDERS. 


Mr. JouN 8. STEPHENS, ex-President of the 
Sonal Association of Builders of the United 
ere eatertained oe heat, of Philadelphia, 
were entertained at dinner by the Council of the 
Institute of Builders, at the Café Royal, on 
Wednesday evening last. The chair was taken 
by Mr. Stanley G. Bird, in the unavoidable 
absence of the President, Mr. Frank May. After 


proposed the toast of “The 
National Association of Builders of the United 
States,” in reply to which 
Mr. John 8. Stephens said:—Mr. Chairman 
and Gentlemen,—It affords us much pleasure to 
greet you on this pleasant occasion, and I desire 
to thank you in the name of the National Asso- 
ciate of Builders of the United States, 
which I have the honour to represent, for 
this distinguished mark of your R 
While we are the fortunate individuals who 
have enjoyed this social occasion, we are 
not vain enough to take to ourselves any 
special merit, but ascribe it to your desire to 
honour the brotherhood we so humbly repre- 
sent. In our infant country, as it is compared 
with your own,—for we have only lived about one 
hundred years, while you date back many cen- 
turies,—it could not be expected that we could 
have the massive and enduring buildings that 
we see here at every turn. Of necessity we 
were compelled to make our buildings of a 
temporary character compared with yours, 
both from a lack of means and a want 
of knowledge of what the future would re- 
quire. But, gentlemen, that time has passed. 
Our Government, which by many was 
looked upon as an experiment, has proved 
a grand success, and after a hundred years 
of trial shows that it “came to stay,” and 


we as builders are now erecting our eight, ten, |! 
and twelve-story buildings of as substantial a | saeb 


character, of as ornamental a design, of as inde- 
structible material, as any you have here. We, 
as you are aware, are a peculiar people,—what- 
ever we undertake to do is done on an immense 
scale; and now that we have commenced to 
build large buildings I hardly know where we 
will stop. One of our architects has 

plans for a building twenty-six stories high, and 
of a proportionate size on the ground-plan. 
I hardly suppose we can suggest anything 
novel to you in the building line ; still, 1 might 
say that in our very lofty buildings we use, 
largely, iron construction. Columns resting on 
immense foundations, laid securely in cement, 
support iron girders, which in turn support the 
iron floor-beams, thus becoming an iron tower, 
self-supporting, while the walls are but as 
veneering—to enclose it. It is not unfrequently 
the case that we have the iron structure up six 
stories high, while the mason work is only two 
stories high. I must not trespass too much on 
your patience, but I do want to saya word or 
two about our Builders’ Exchanges in America. 
They are, com vely speaking, & new 
departure, but have grown and spr 
wonderfally. If it does not tire you, I might 


did less and less of the work » 


in the 
Bend This: the building pocneate SS 
is 


ividual cases, 
unity, and excepting a few ind 
aid mil receive the on 
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erection buildings. We have bought a 
large , and are building a fire-proof 
office for the use of members, archi- 
tects, and as well as our meeting or 
sonata aoa mae ace Oe acs 

and a large room for trade 
operations. Our rooms are open from 8 a.m. 
till 5 p.m. for the use of the members, tho- 

y furnished with stationery, daily papers, 

journals, and everything that can be 
thought of that would be either useful or con- 
venient. From 12.30 to 130 noon has been 
fixed as “ hour,” when the mem- 
bers assemble y for the transaction of 
business or friendly intercourse. By thus 
having a specified hour when we can 
be seen, or when we can see others with 
whom we are doing business, there is a saving 
af mais. Seale. ee Sees Seal ee 
ee Se to building 
search of each , either to give or receive 

instraction. Daily intercourse between 
parties in the same line of business has done 
much towards a the petty jealousies 
that formerly existed. ht on telling 
you what has been accom bat I am 
certain it would weary you. I need y 


Can you doubt that we are g a good 
work for the benefit of the mecha- 
nics of our country? But, I 
must stop talking,—I confess it is to do so 


when I get on this subject. We have 

over 3,000 miles across our great country and 
clasped hands with our brother builders on the 
shores of the Pacific, and we tender you the 
same fraternal greeting across the 3,000 miles 
of the Atlantic ocean. Should any of you 
favour us with a visit, I assure you that you 
will find the “latch-string” hanging out, and a 
warm and fraternal greeting awaiting you on 
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Sllustrations. 


ALTAR-PIECE, CHURCH OF SAN 
BERNARDINO, NEAR SIENA. 

Tus is an illustration, from a photograph, of 
the altar-piece in the Church of San . 
at the Monastery of the Osservanza, near Siena. 
It represents the coronation of the V Mary 
with attendant saints, angels, and c bim, 
and is in glazed terra-cotta. It is generally attri- 
buted to Luca della Robbia, with at all events 
considerable probability, as it displays strongly 
the characteristics of his style. 








ST. ETHELBURGA’S CHURCH, 
BISHOPSGATE. 

In carrying out the restoration and additions 
here proposed, the present clearstory is to be 
cleared away and rebuilt in the interior with 
bands of pale yellow alabaster and pale red brick, 
externally with yellow stock brick, polished red 
Devonshire marble being used for the jambs 
and arch of clearstory and new east windows. 
The new tracery is to be of Portland stone in 
all cases. The wall on the north side will be 
covered with mosaic representing, in the frieze, 
historical subjects connected with the diocese, 
‘velow various saints; and panelled below with 
red Devonshire, with divisions of rose-coloured 
and green Killey Park marble; also from Devon- 
shire, in the lowest portion; all strings are 
to be of polished Purbeck. The floors are laid 
with diagonally-placed squares of Aberdeen 
graniteand black Ashford marble. The surbase 


to screens is of Mexican onyx. The reredos is 
of gilded oak, with paintings by the old masters 
copied in Venetian mosaic. The rood-screen is 
of framed oak, with painted panels, as are all 
stalls and screens. There would not be any 
portion of the Medizval work touched, in regard 
to the present aspect of the exterior towards 


the street. The roof also is of framed oak. 
H. D. WILKINSON. 


The drawing from which the illustration is 
taken is hang in the Royal Academy Exhibition. 





PLYMYARD, BROMBOROUGH, CHESHIRE. 


THE plan and elevations given of this house 
are sufficiently explanatory. The exterior walls 
are of red sandstone from the Hooton quarries. 
The upper part of one wing of the house, to- 
gether with the stables and the lodges, is of half- 
timber work ; oak, as left from the saw, being 
used. The roofs are covered with red Stafford- 
shire tiles, and the rain-water pipes and heads 
are of lead. The interior is somewhat elabo- 
rately fitted; all the principal rooms have 
panelling to the lower part of the walls, that to 
the hall being 9 ft. high. The drawing-room 
fittings are of rosewood, the library of ma- 
hogany, and those of the dining-room, billiard- 
room, and hall of oak. All the ceilings are richly 
ribbed and ornamented in plaster. The hall is 
two storeys high, and has a gallery along one 
‘side of it connecting the two sides of the 
house. The walls of the kitchen, &c., are lined 
to the ceiling with Dutch tiles. The entrance- 
Sates are of wrought-iron, and were made by 
Messrs. Barkentin & Krall, of London. Mr. 

l'homas Haigh, of Liverpool, was the sole con- 
‘tractor. The whole of the work was executed 
‘arom special designs made by the architects, 


Messrs. Bell & Roper, of Manchester. 





SHAKSPEARE MEMORIAL, STRATFORD. 


ON-AVON : 
SCENE-DOCK AND LECTURE-HALL. 


ADDITIONAL space for scenery being needed 
at the Shakspeare Memorial Theatre, and the 
site not allowing of an extension of the 
original structure, the building here illustrated 
was last year presented by Mr. ©. E. Flower, 

- The front is 
Waterside, opposite to the theatre, and the 

ved 
with the street, so that sisanee Be aime 
across on @ truck and unloaded inside. Behind 
the scene-dock, and in communication with it, 
but with separate entrances also, is a hall 
53 ft. long by 27 wide, to be used for lectures 
concerts, dances, or theatricals, having a 
movable stage at one end and a gallery at the 
other. The materialsare local red bricks and 

i of 

stone, tarred fir and rough-cast in the abhi 
and plain red tiles on the roof. The works 


Whateley, of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, at a cost of 7571. The architect 


chairman of the Memorial 
.scene-door opens into a 


blue lias stone, with 


were carried out by Mr. G. 
was Mr. Arthur S. Flower, M.A., of London. 
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MEMORIAL CROSS TO THE LATE 


BISHOP OF LINCOLN AND TO MRS. 
WORDSWORTH. 
THIS memorial stands above the graves of the 


late Bishop of Lincoln and his wife in the 
churchyard of the parish in which Riseholme 
House (until lately the episcopal residence of 
the Bishops of Lincoln) is situated. 


The cross with its stepped base is composed 


of Irish grey limestone, while the large step 
upon which it stands is of the black variety of 
the same material, the whole being left un- 
polished, The total height of the memorial is 
8 ft. 4in., and the breadth across the arm is 
2ft. 4in.; the stem tapers from 10in. at the 
bottom to 7in. at the top, the latter dimension 
being the width of the arms. 


The nine medallions on each face represent 


scriptural subjects, those on the obverse—that 
is, on the side towards the graves—being taken 
from the life of our Lord; while those on the 
reverse, or western, side represent the typical 
subjects from the Old Testament. 


The incidents selected for illustration on the 


obverse are as follows, commencing from the 
base :— 


1. The Annunciation. 

2. The Nativity. 

o. The Baptism. 

4. The Temptation (Our Lord treading the serpent 
under foot). 

5. The Transfiguration. 

6. The Crucifixion, occupying the centre of the 
Cross. 

7. The Agony in the Garden, in the left limb. 

8. The Entombment, in the right limb. 

9. The Resurrection, in the upright limb. 


And on the reverse are symbolised :— 


1. The Creation of Light. Light being repre- 
sented as the sun in the form of a mystical 
face set round with rays, and surrounded by 
the seven stars; the creating hand of the 
Deity being shown above. 

. The Creation of Life. Man in the Garden, 
with typical animals around him: the lion, 
the ox, the stag, and the pelican. 

. The Temptation and Fall of Man. 

. Noah building the Ark. 

. Moses and the Burning Bush. 

The Brazen Serpent: in the centre and on the 

limbs, 

. David and Goliath ; behind, the Agony in the 
Garden. 

. — and the Whale; behind, the Entomb- 
ment. 

. The Translation of Elijah; behind, the Resur- 
rection, Elijah being represented: as caught 
up to Heaven io a whirlwind of fire. 

The circle connecting the arms forms a 
radiated glory around the central subjects. 

The sides of the cross are simply ornamented 
with interlaced patterns of somewhat intricate 
design. 

The inscriptions on the eastern and western 
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faces are given in the illustration; on the 
northern and southern sides occur the texts, 
“ Rejoice in the Lord alway, and again I say 
rejoice,” and “ Praise the Lord, O my soul, and 
forget not all His benefits.” 


The whole of the carving and sculpture were 


executed by Mr. T. Nicholls, of Wincott-street, 
Lambeth. 


J. A. REEVE. 








MONUMENTS IN LONDON CHURCHES: 
ST. HELEN'S, BISHOPSGATE. 


ALL that now remains of the once-important 
Priory of St. Helen is the church which 
stands in a small square just off the main 
thoroughfare of Bishopsgate-street, from which 
it is approached by a gateway by the side of 
Crosby Hall. The casual visitor might easily 
pass close to the church without aware 
of it, as no portion of it is visible from any of 
the leading thoroughfares. The church, 

the outside, is in no way remarkable, 

as it does of a nave and aisle with a small 
mean tower erected in the seventeenth century, 
and yet inside it is, without doubt, one of 
the most, if not the most, interesting of 
all the City churches, and one of the few that 
survived the great Fire. The entrance is not, in 
the week day, through the small churchyard at 
the west end of the church, but by a seven- 
teenth century doorway on the south side. The 
church is irregular in plan, and consists of a 
nave about 120 ft. long, a north aisle, known as 
the “ Nuns’ Choir,” separated from it by a series 
of six pointed arches and pillars, a south tran- 
sept, and eastward of the transept two small 
chapels dedicated to the Holy Ghost and the 
Virgin Mary. The nave and aisle together are 
a little more than 100 ft. wide, and the extreme 
width of the church at the east end ~ sbout 
130 ft. ae 

The Priory was suppressed by Henry — vi ye 
and was of the yearly value of 376/. 68, ~~ 
ing to Speed, or 3141. 2s. 6d., accor 
Dugdale. The Nuns’ Choir was then 
to the parish church, and the rest . «ié 
property belonging to the Priory was sold by the 
King. 

Stow merely mentions that “in this court 
standeth the faire Church of St. Helen, some 
time a priory of Blacke nunnes, andin the same 
a parish Church of St. Helen.” He goes on to 
enumerate the monuments of the dead, but of 
the forty he gives not more than six are now 
existing. 

Since 1874, when St. Martin’s Oteswich, or 
Outwich, was pulled down, the two 
have been joined, and the monuments from 
the former have found a home in 5t. 
Church. Of the monuments mentioned by 
Stow three only have come down to Us, *. 
most interesting being that of Sir Jobs 
Oteswich and his wife,a drawing of | 
here given. The Church of St. Mertin hee 
stood at the corner made by the junction ® ~ 
Threadneedle-street with Bishopsgate te 4 
The old church, which survived the Fire, rs 
pulled down and rebuilt 1796-7. A view of the 
old church can be seen in a curious book pe 
lished in 1797 by Robert Wilkinson, 
with many particulars of the church. 

The document dissolving the 
remains in the ey rg It bears 
Nov. 25, 30 Henry VIIL., . ce 

With the exception of the church there is®? — 
ves left of the former conventual buildings ~~ | 
which must have been very extensive. Som? — 
slight idea of their magnificence may be gis : 
from a drawing made on the spot in 1799, —e 
shows the where Bi = | 
its surroundings now are to ve been quit 
open country, with the remains of the Halla® — 
a few crumbling arches. | 
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antil 1799, when all that still remained of the 
priory was demolished to make room for St. 
Helen’s-place. The remains of the bu 

and the crypt, with the Leathersellers’ Hall 
above, are engraved in Cox’s “ Annals of St. 
Helen’s.” A view of the church, with the re- 
mains of the priory, as it existed in 1801, is 
given in Malcolm’s “ Londinium.” 

The parish church must have been in existence 
previously to the year 1010, as the remains of 
King Edmund the Martyr were removed from 
St. Edmundsbury and deposited herein for 
three years. The earliest portions of the church 
mow remaining are the lancet windows of the 
transept, now blocked up; the staircase door in 
the south-east corner; the second arch north of 
the chancel; an aumbry under the pulpit; the 
doorway which led into the convent on the north 
side, with the two openings formerly 
with gratings ; and a lancet-window at the west 
end of the same side. These date from the 
thirteenth century. At this date the floor of the 
church must have been much lower than it is at 
present, and it was raised at each alteration of 
the church, until it is now 4 ft. higher than the 
original level. This was discovered at the 
restoration of the church in 1865-8, and is still 
visible on the north side and at the staircase 
of the transept. 

The western doorway, with its oak porch 
internally covering the entrance, is the work of 
Inigo Jones, who restored the church in 1633. 

The Church of St. Helen is singularly rich; ©) 
in old tombs, fine specimens of the early 
fifteenth to the seventeenth centuries existing.| -* ~ 
Cox, its late historian, calls it, not inappropri-| ) 72” 
ately, the Abbey of the East. The followingis; | 
a list of the most noteworthy of the tombs, 
illustrations of two of which are subjoined. 

Theearliest tombis that of Sir John de Oteswich 
and Mary his wife, and was placed here after) |» ¢yiaeen 
the destruction of St. Martin Oteswich in 1874.| © “jiiietemes-ssteene 
It consists of two recumbent figures lying side| -@e 
by side, their heads supported on pillows held| | | 
by angels. The feet rest against two grotesque 
animals, as is common to the sepuichral monu-| | = 
ments of the day. The hands of both figures; 5.» 
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are folded in prayer. Considering the vicis- Neagle 5. omeprte eg 
situdes through which this fine work has 
it isin a high state of preservation. The man’s Tombs in St. Helen's Church, Bishopsgate. 


hair is parted in the centre, and is long and ar- 
ranged in curls; he has a moustache, and a beard 
trimmed into two points. He wears a long robe 
reaching to his feet and carried high up to the 
neck, and long open sleeves. A leather belt en- 
circles his waist, and supports a dagger, upon the 
scabbard of which are the initials .H.8., while 
on the other side there is a wallet. The hands 
are gloved. The expression of the man’s face 
‘is calm and dignified, and from his habit and 
other signs John de Oteswich must have been 
connected with the civil rather than the military 
administration of his day. The face of his 
wife is rather sharp, with pointed nose and 
small mouth, and a somewhat vixenish expres- 
sion,—a strong contrast to the man’s face. She 
is clothed in a long robe which reaches from her 
shoulders nearly to her feet and is just slightly 
taken in at the waist. An under-garment is 
visible, reaching below the waist. The head is 
covered with a veil, held out by cushions placed 
on either side of the head. Ornamental bands 
run round the neck and round the gloves, which 
latter are long. This tomb is now in the Chapel 
of the Holy Ghost, and is figured in Stothard’s 
“Funeral Monuments.” 

Another fine tomb is that of Sir John Crosby 
and his wife, situate in the chancel. The figures 
are recumbent, as in the monument just de- 
scribed, and rest on a Gothic tomb, as shown in 
the illustration. Sir Johnis represented in plated 
armour, strapped at the elbows and buckled at 
the wristbands, with thigh-protectors and leg- 
pieces. The hands of both figures are folded in 
prayer. The male figure has over his shoulders 
a falling mantle with a standing cape, and 
round his neck a collar of rondeaux. His feet 
rest against a winged lion, which looks up at 
bim. He wears a dagger at his right side, sup- 
ported by a singular belt, but no sword. His 
wife is shown clothed in a close-fitting robe cut 
to her figure, termed a pietan corps. The sleeves 
are long and tight, and over the back of o 
hand passes a singular band. A necklace 0 
roses hangs round her neck, and over ber 
shoulders is another outer robe. She wears 
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a girdle round her hips, supporting a charm or Window in the Lady Chapel, St. Helen's Church, Bishopsgate. 
cordon. ered b her dress, 
pon ik sea arate: probably By Messrs. Heaton, Butler, § Bayne. 












pet dogs. Dogs are often found at the ie 
feet of male and female = on monu- ieee nna 5 
ments, either as companions 0 their sports or, 
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symbols of their rank. Richard II. had a4 
favourite greyhound named Matt, whose trans- 
fer of attachment from him to the usurper of 
his crown is naively told by Froissart. The monu- 


ment originally had this inscription (in Latin)on 
it :—“ Pray for the soul of John Crosby, soldier, 
alderman, and, during a of his life, 


mayor of the staple of the town of Calais; and 
of Agnes, his wife; of Thomas, Richard John, 
John, Margaret, and Joanna, children of the 
same John Crosby, soldier. He died in 1475, 
and she in 1466. On whose souls may God 
have mercy.” The hair of Lady Crosby is con- 
fined in a net, and surmounted by a headdress 
in shape not unlike a helmet when the vizor is 
raised. The face is beautiful, with a proud ex- 
pression upon it. A veil falls off on the cushion 
and under her head, which lies upon a cushion 
supported by angels. This monument is en- 
graved in Gough’s great work. 

There is a very sumptuous tomb in the north 
aisle to Sir William Pickering, who died in 1574. 
The figure is clad in beautiful chased armour, 
and is that of a tall, well-proportioned man, 
with handsome, grave face, slightly inclined to 
baldness, with moustache and beard trimmed 
and kept short. The hips are padded, and there 
are ruffs round the neck and wrists, There isa 
heavy sword at his side. The figure is recumbent, 
the head resting on a rolled mat, and lies be- 
neath a massive canopy. Another handsome 
monument is that to Sir John Spencer, 1609. 
Sir John (in armour) and his wife lie side by 
side under an elaborate canopy, and at their 
feet the figure of a girl (their only daughter) 
kneels at a small desk. 

The tomb of Hugh Pemberton (1500), now in 
the north aisle, was taken from St. Martin’s 
Outwich. It is despoiled of most of its brasses, 
and contains no figures, only a Gothic canopy. 
The elaborate tomb of Richard Staper, alder- 
man (1594, died 1608), representing the hus- 
band with his sons kneeling on the right side of 
a small desk, while his wife and daughters 
knee] on the left, was also brought from 
St. Martin’s, and is now in the north aisle. The 
tomb of John Robinson and wife is very similar 
to the one last mentioned. 

The tomb of Martin Bond (who died in 1643), 
captain of the City trained bands, is very inte- 
resting, as it displays to perfection the costume 
of the times. Bond is represented sitting at 
the door of a tent, while two soldiers are on 
guard, and a servant holds a horse. The monu- 
ment is of black marble and alabaster. 

There are other monuments to William Bond, 
1576; Sir Andrew Judde, 1558; and a hideous 
one to Bancroft, 1726. Bancroft was allowed to 
purchase the space upon which his mausoleum 
stands in the north aisle, and the present 
and ugly white marble erection is the result. 
He was the founder of the Bancroft Hospital. 

The tomb of Sir Julius Casar Adelmare is 
curious. It consists of the representation of a 
parchment deed, worded by himself in strict 
legal phraseology, with his own seals attached, 
carved in white marble, and let into the top of 
a black marble altar tomb. He was Judge of 
the Supreme Court of Admiralty, and was after- 
wards made Chancellorofthe Exchequer(in 1606). 
He died in 1636. The monument cost 110i. 

A small figure in alabaster, on a bracket in 
the Lady Chapel, is worthy of notice. It is 
beautifully carved, and was looked upon as a 
figure of St. Helen, but it is, undoubtedly, a 
Sybil, and dates before the time of Michel- 
angelo. There is no record to show how it 
came here. 

The series of fourteen antique stalls, now 
forming the choir, were probably the nuns’ seats. 

The elaborate carved pulpit is circa James I. 

The tiles discovered in 1865 were reproduced 
by Messrs. Minton, and are used for paving the 
chancel, and are not only singular, but unique, 
the subject of a portion of them being a double- 


headed eagle, with evident reference - 
stantine the Great. — 


St. Helen's Church still possesses five brasses, 
all of them interesting and excellent specimens 
of the art of metal-engraving. Mr. Cox, the latest 
historian of this church, gives no drawings of 
these brasses, which, considering the vicissi- 
tudes always attending these funeral relics, and 
the comparative scarcity of good examples, is 
rather surprising. Up to within a quite recent 
date brasses have been lost or seriously 


damaged 
ar : and neglect ; and Malcolm 
gives an instance of a City church rich in old 
brasses which, when rebuilt in the eighteenth 
Century, lost all its brasses through their having 
been sold as old metal to a plumber. 


Of the two oldest brasses, one representing a 


in full canonicals, and the other a female 
date about 1400, no record seems to exist, 
and it is therefore impossible to say who are 
the persons commemorated. The one contain- 
ing the effigies of a London merchant and his 
wife, in the costume of the period, is to the 
memory of Thomas Williams, gentleman, and 
Margaret, his wife. The said Thomas died 
Jan. 16, 1495,.* 
The most elaborate and perfect of all the 
is that of some distinguished gentle- 
woman of the latter part of the reign of 
Henry VIL, whose costume is that which was 
worn by those aged ladies of that day who not 
unfrequently ended life in a nunnery as Lady 
Abbesses, or even as mere Sisters, to the no small 
emolument of the Church. Fairholt gives a 
drawing of a brass from the Church of 
Kingston-on-Thames, which represents Robert 
Skerne, of Kingston, who died in 1407, and his 
wife, Joan, which latter bears a strong 
resemblance to that of the brass in St. Helens. 

The fifth brass, to the memory of John Leven- 

Esq., a figure clothed in complete 
armour, hes the following inscription :— 

** Here lies John Y Mega Esq., one of the four 
Keepers of the Chamber to King Henry VII., who died 
August 6, 1510. May God have mercy on his soul. 
Amen !’’+ 

The oldest memorial in the church is a plain 
strip of brass, recording the fact that Robert 
Cotesbrok lies here. Died March 11, 1393. 

There were two other brasses originally in the 
church, one to the memory of Joan, daughter of 
Henry Seamer, and wife to Richard, son and 
heir to Robert, Lord Poynings, and the other 
to Thomas Benolte (A.D. 1534), Windsor Herald, 
and his two wives, the execution of which must 
have been exceedingly beautiful. It is said that 
drawings are still extant cf these two brasses, 
and it is a pity they could not have been given 
in Mr. Cox’s book. Gough alludes to them, but 
does not figure them. 

Two other brasses let into one stone are from 
St. Martin Outwich; they represent John 
Brewix, rector, 1459, and Nicholas Wotton, 
rector, 1483. 

Previously to 1865 there were many shields of 
arms in stained glass in the several windows of 
the church. Most of these were re-glazed else- 
where and utilised. The window in the Chapel 
of the Holy Ghost contains those that were in 
the window over the altar, blended with modern 
glass. There are eight coats of arms, viz., those 
of the City, the Grocers’ Company, the Leather- 
sellers, the Merchants in Silk, Lady Crosby, Sir 
John and Lady Crosby impaled together. The 
eighth is supposed to be the arms of Sir Ralph 
Astry, Lord Mayor 1493. 

The first window in the north aisle contains 
the arms of the City, the Mercers’ Company, 
Sir Thos. Gresham, and the Chicheley family. 

The glass from the east window of St. Martin’s 
is placed in the newly-discovered Lady Chapel 
and east dormer windows of the south transept 
of St. Helen’s. 

The church is full of coloured glass, bct there 
is no special interest attaching to it. One of 
the windows,—that in the Lady Chapel,—is 
shown by the illustration on the preceding page. 
It is by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, and is 
somewhat original in treatment. The subject 
represented is “The Conversion of Constantine.” 
Some of the windows are crude in colour and 
coarse and clumsy in drawing, and far too dark. 
It is with great difficulty the interior of the 
church can be seen, even on a light day, and 
when many of the windows themselves are of 
no particular artistic value it seems a great pity 
to shut out the light for the sake of getting a 
number of badly-executed windows. 

The Shakspeare window recently put in in 
the north aisle is a most disappointing work. 
It is of Munich manufacture, oa is absolutely 
devoid of interest, the ornamental portions 
being poor and not at all in harmony with the 
surroundings. If this is a fair specimen of 
modern Munich glass-painting, then the less we 
get of it in our public buildings the better. 

It will be seen that the Church of St. Helen 
is full of interest to the student, as apart 
from its tombs “it contains,” according to 
Cox, ‘specimens of almost every variation of 
the Pointed style, from the commencement 





fe The Latin inscription is en Hic jacet Thomas 
illiama, generos, et Margareta Uxor ejus qui... . 
Thomas obit xvi. die mensi Januarij, a diii, 1495, et 
.... Margareta obiit die ....mensi. Quorum 
animabus propitietur Deus. Amen!” 

+ The Latin inscription is :—‘‘ Hic jacet Johannes Leuen- 
thorpe, Armig nup. unus quatuor hostiarior, cumere dom 





. Henri Septum, qui obiit vi. die Augusti, A°, dii. 
| MVcXeuie die’ Ppicenr Deus amé,”” 





of the thirteenth century to the declension 
of its use, when it yielded to the newly- 
imported architecture of Italy,” one of 


earliest of which is to be seen in the 
woodwork of the porches and of the 
choir, and the two curious ted Corinthian 


columns supporting an entablature 
enriched, and an attic panel now fixed to the 
ee ee ee of the 

oly Ghost. Upon the frieze are the arms of 
Sir John Laurence, Lord Mayor 1665. The use 
of this curious piece of woodwork was to sus- 
tain the Lord fa sword and mace. 

Those who are interested in the Church of 
St. Helen should consult Dr. Cox’s “ Annals 
of St. Helen’s,"—Stow, Dugdale, Malcolm’s 
“Londinium,” and Gough and Stothard’s 
“Funeral Monuments.” The engravings in 
Stothard are very fine. 








THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


A SUPPLEMENTARY Meeting of the Council was 
held in the Board-room, Spring-gardens, on Friday, 
the 2lst inst., Lord Rosebery in the chair, to con- 
sider the question of 
The City Livery Companies and their Properties. 
—This coubion was dealt with in a brought 
up by Alderman Lord Hobhouse, Chairman of the 
Corporate Property and Charities Committee. This 
report recommended 
‘* That Her Majesty’s Government be to intro ~ 
duce me porns my oA or og sean A a mrggronre solabes 

carrying into e reforms contem 

o the majority of the Royal Commissioners s in 
the year 1880, with reference to the Livery Companies of 
London, including a Bill on the iple of that which 
was introduced by Sir Charles e and the Attorney- 
General in 1885.”" 
The report stated that the value of the property 
legally vested in these companies was about 
£15,000,000, and pointed out that whereas in 
former days the companies were looked to as 
supervisors and regulators of their respective 
trades, and as trainers of young men therein, those 
functions, with only a few exceptions, had 

away. The majority of the members of the Royal 
Commission refe to in the Committee’s recom- 
mendation suggested legislation for the following, 
among other purposes :— 

**(qa) Restraining the Companies from alienating their 
ancient Corporate property. 

¢) Securing the permanent application of a consider- 
able ion of the corporate income to useful . 

(c) lering new trusts of the trust property where a 
better application has become desirable, 

d) Pu Nication of accounts. 

‘" Scholastic and scientific objects; i.e., education 
elementary, secondary, classical, and technical, and 


General public ; ¢.g-5 hospitals, picture 
eries, aussie, public libraries, public baths, parks, 
and open spaces. 


(g)The improvement of workmen’s dwellings, and, 
where the companies represent trades, subsidies to the 
benefit societies of such trades.’’ 

Of course there was considerable opposition to 
the recommendation of the Committee, but after a 
long discussion, the recommendation was carried by 
fifty-five votes for to fifteen against. 


The usual weekly meeting of the Council was 
held on Tuesday last, in the Council Chamber, 
Guildhall, Lord in the chair. 

Tenders. —The first item of business on the 
agenda paper was to receive tenders (a) for the 
repair of two viaducts on the East Park estate, 
Hampstead ; (4) for supplying and fixing 100 seats 
in Clissold Park. The lists of tenders, which were 
referred to a Committee, will be found under the 
heading ‘‘Tenders” in this week’s Builder. 

Contracts and the Rate of Wages.—Considerable 
time was occupied by the consideration of addi- 
tional Standing Orders and References to Com- 
mittees.” The last paragraph of the “‘ References 
to the Asylums Committee was as follows,— 

‘¢ The Committee shall require from any person or firm 
tendering for any contents a dnahemahek tek they pay such 
rates of wages, and observe such hours of labour as are 
ge accepted as fair in their trade, and, in the event 
of any charges to the contrary being ertablished 
them, their tender shall not be accepted.”’ 

Mr. Bassett Hopkins suggested the insertion of 
words to the effect that any such declaration as 
that mentioned should be deemed to be of the 
essence of the contract. After some discussion, 
however, it was resolved that oe h — 
other similar paragraphs in ” re 
should be referred to the special Contracts Com- 
mittee appointed two or three weeks ago (see 
Builder, June 8, p. 483.) a. 

0 


Dangerous Structures.—The first 

Building Act Committee's was as follows,— 
“The attention of your Committee has been dir 

to the absence of any arrangements for notifying to 
the District Surveyors the existence of dangerous 
or neglected structures within their districts. It ap- 
pears not to be the duty of any officer of the Council 
to make such intimation, and the District 

have to rely upon casual communicati or a 
own observations, to make them acq with 





existence of dangerous walls or buildings. This 
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deficiency is particularly marked in cases where 
there is imminent danger to buildings resulting 
from fire, and your Committee are informed that it 
has never been the practice to give official notice to 
the District Surveyor in such cases. Your Com- 
mittee think that it would greatly assist the Dig. 
trict Surveyors if the daily returns of fires in the 
metropolis were communicated to them, so far as 
these relate to serious or extensive fires, in order 
that they may Visit the respective localities, and 
ascertain the existence of any dangerous walls or 
buildings, and your Committee recommend that 
the Fire Brigade Committee be instructed to make 
the necessary arrangements accordingly.” 
This was unanimously agreed to. 


The Housing of the Working Classes. — The 
teport of the Committee on the Housing of the 
Working Classes contained the following paragraph 
and recommendation, —‘‘On April 30 last, the 
Council, on the recommendation of your Com- 
mittee, instructed the Solicitor to lay a case before 
counsel upon certain doubtful points which had 
arisen as to the construction of the Acts relating 
to the Housing of the Working Classes. A case was 
accordingly laid before Mr. Meadows White, Q.C., 
who prepared a valuable opinion bearing upon 
several of the points at issue. As regards the 
duties of the Medical Officer, Mr. Meadows 
White is of opinion that the Council might, 
with the consent of a Secretary of State, ap- 
point its Medical Officer, recently appointed 
under the Local Government Act, 1888, to be its 
Officer under Sec. 13 of the Act of 1875, and that in 
such a case he might make the necessary official 
representation and initiate proceedings. Such a 
special appointment would, however, be necessary, 
as his general appointment under the Act of 1888 
does not give him the requisi‘e power. This, in the 
opinion of Mr. Meadows White, might give the 
Council greater freedom of action under Cross’s 
Acts, and greater choice of sites of operation under 
the Acts than heretofore. Your Committee think it 
desirable that the Council should apply to the 
Secretary of State for his assent to the appointment 
of Mr. Shirley F. Murphy as Medical Officer to the 
Council under Sec. 13 of the Artisans Dwellings 
Act, 1875, and they recommend that application 
be made to the Secretary of State accordingly.” 

This was agreed to, and after transacting other 
business, the Council adjourned. 








CASES UNDER THE METROPOLIS 
MANAGEMENT AND BUILDING ACTS. 
Infringement on Line of Frontage. 


At the Hammersmith Police-court, Richard 
Jones, of 170, Askew-road, Shepherd's - bush, 
builder, was summoned by the London County 
Council, for that at the above address he did un- 
lawfully erect a building beyond the general line 
of buildings in Askew-road, without the consent of 
the Council, contrary to sec. 75 of 25 and 26 Vic., 
ce. 102. 

Mr. Thos. Burton, solicitor, appeared for the 
Council, and Mr. A. Abrahams for the defendant. 

Mr. Millwood, surveyor to the Council, having 
produced and proved the Superintendiog Architect's 
certificate showing that the building was beyond 
the general line of buildings in Askew-road, 

Mr. Curtis Bennett said he should make an order 
for the demolition of so much of the building as 
came before the general line within a month, with 
costs. 

Wooden Structures. 


Henry Hall, of Fleet-road, Hampstead, appeared 
before Mr. Cooke, at the Marylebone Police-court, 
on an adjourned summons, taken out by Mr. Small- 
peice, District Surveyor, for putting up five wooden 
structures or erections of a movable or temporary 
character, without having obtained the licence of 
the Loncon County Council, Mr. Freke Palmer 
defended. 

_Mr. Smallpeice stated that the structures con- 
sisted of a canvas booth, a steam roundabout 
30 ft. in diameter, with a canvas roof, a shooting- 
gallery with an iron roof and a wooden front, and a 
travelling caravan. Most of them were on wheels, 
and close to the property of an adjoining owner. 

Mr. Palmer said his client had nothing to do with 
the show-booth, and Mr. Smallpeice withdrew the 
summovs in respect of it. In cross-examination, 
Mr. Smallpeice said he supposed it would take 
about a week to get the licence of the London 
County Council. Mr. Palmer produced an official 
document to show that the Vestry received rates on 
‘et Wak oe which included the land in question, 
et out for the purposes of swings, Kc. 

r. Cooke, in ‘dite his p wheel observed, 
that he had nothing to do with what ths Vestry 
had done. This was a matter for the County 
Council. The mere question of swings was not 
before him. What he had to decide was the 
question of the erection of a certain building. 
lt was not necessary that the building should con- 
sist of bricks and mortar,—it might be coustructed 
of wood; nor was it’necessary that it should be 
fixed to the ground. There were two decisions 
wae ag on the case, that in the case of Quilter 
¢. Sma ing of considerable importance. i8¢ 
Act 45 Vic., ¢. 14, sec, 13, was a follows: *‘ It 





from the operation of the first 

er part of the Metro- 
politan Building Act, 1855) without a licence in 
writing first had and obtained from the Board.” 


The Act, therefore, included wooden structures and ha 


movable erections in any place whatever. The 
object was quite clear, to cos against fire. There 
were certain exemptions in the Act, but these 
structures did not come within that category. Of 
course, @ mere pole put up for children to swing 
upon would not come within the meaning of the 
Act, but a steam roundabout with an organ in the 
centre, and a canvas cover over it, such as had been 

escribed, was specially a building within the 
meaning of the Act, for which it would be neces- 
sary to get the licence of the London County 
Council. He should fine the defendant in the 
nominal penalty of 203. and 2s. costs. Mr. Cooke 
5 er di - intead his decision in this case 

a side wind for doing away with fairs - 

could be done in a diticrent wor. . sited apes 


Neglect to Give Notice. 


At the Lambeth Police-court J. 0. Curtis was 
summoned by Mr. Geo. Elkington, District Sur- 
veyor of Penge, for neglecting to give notice of a 
small wooden office at a timber yard in Oakfield- 
road, adjoining Penge Station, contrary to the 
Building Act. : 

The defendant said it was not necessary to give 
notice as the building was only a wooden one. 

r. Partridge said he should hold that notice was 
necessary, and fined defendant 40s. and 12s. costs. 


At the Hammersmith Police-court, Charles 
Butcher, a builder, was summoned by Mr. A. 
Moseley, District Surveyor of Fulham, for erecting 
houses in Delaford-street without first giving notice 
as required by the Building Act. The case was gone 
into recently upon another summons, in which Mr. 
Moseley stated that be received notice in the name 
of Chas, Bryan, but when a statement of fees was 
sent in, it was returned. That summons was with- 
drawn, but as the defendant admitted that he had 
succeeded Bryan, and had failed to give notice of 
the change, a summons was granted for that offence. 
The case now came on for hearing, and Mr. Moseley 
said it was one of considerable importance, because 
if builders could set up bogus names, there would 
be no remedy in cases of irregularity. He added 
that Bryan was employed to do the labour, and was 
known by other names. 

Mr. Frank Boyton said he let the plots of land to 
the defendant. 

The defendant said he had power, under the 
agreement, to let the land at improved rents. 

Mr. Curtis Bennett said he thought it was a bad 
case, and fined the defendant 10/., and 4/1. 4s, 


costs. 
Laying-out of New Streets. 

At the Wandsworth Police-court, Major Jas. 
Childs, of Cedar Lea, Clapham-common, was 
sammoned by the London County Council for unlaw- 
fully forming or laying out a certain road, passage, 
or way, on the north side of Malva-road, Wands- 
worth, for building, as a street for carriage traffic, 
in such a manner that such road, , Or way 
would not afford direct communication between 
two streets, without the sanction of the late Metro- 
politan Board of Works or the London County 
Council, their successors in law, contrary to 45 Vic., 
cap. 14, sec, 7. 

Mr. Thos. Burton, solicitor, appeared for the 
London County Couneil, and Mr, Glen for the 

ant. 
“ooo said the facts were that the defendant 
in 1885 gave notice that he would lay out three 
streets running out of and returning into Malva- 
road, and in arch last the defendant first com- 
menced building; and his contention would be that 
such laying out in this way was a clear attempt to 
Act. 

sayy toy cher surveyor for theCounc |, and the 
defendant, Mr. Plowden said he should decide that 
the defendant had complied with the Act, and 
should dismiss the summons, with 2/. 2s. costs. 

Notice of appeal was given. 

At the Hammersmith Police-coart, Thomas God- 
frey, a carpenter and builder, was summoned by the 
London County Couneil for laying out Keith-road, 
Uxbridge-road, without making direct communi- 
cation between two streets. : bs ie 

Mr. Chilvers, from the County Council, said that 

March 5 the defendant was convicted on two 

ce vee oer nes ow meee 

iti thing having been done to comply 

on - Magistrate's order, = he was instructed 
the continuing penalties. 

fendant had rendered himself liable to penalties for 


ninety days. 

_ who defended wished to reopen 

Clays yee merits, buat Mr. ‘Cartis Bennett said 

he should not allow this to be done. — - 

Farman said it would cost 2,000/. to make the 
communication. 


ight days; im 
viGeoned for three months. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
ADDITIONS. 


by Henry VI. (cirea 1445). A. 

** We had certainly forgotten at the moment 
that the central gateway was old; but if English 
architects will persist in their unarchitectural prac- 
tice of exhibiti pagent vee ache sacar See 
the plan and pall emergent are 
the basis of all work, they have on! 
themselves to thank if are porns Mr veestv 
No French architect would think of exhibiting a 


drawing of such a scheme without a ex- 
planatory plan. As to the main point our 
criticism, however, we do not the con- 


ditions named make much difference. If it is con- 
tended that it was im ble to connect the old 
gate and Cockerell's in any logical manver, 
we should call that a humiliating con for an 
architect to make; if (as the drawing seems to 
indicate) Mr. Pearson was careful to show 
the Mediwval gateway, but cared not a jot he 
treated Cockerell’s bailding, because it was Classic, 
that is merely architectural bigotry ; and Cockerell, 
both as a gifted architect and a man of high intel- 
lectual culture, bad a claim to have his work treated 
with more respect. — Ep. 


§ 








THE CITY WALL. 


Srr,—Apropos of your notice [p. 449, ante] of the 
alterations now being carried bp in ese Sty 
on the site of the may I call your attention to 
the fact that during the last two or three weeks 
excavations have been in progress on the site 
formerly occupied pHi. wood The Corporation 
have been widening the houses on the 
eastern side of that th fare having 
ulled down and the frontage set back several 
essrs. Mills & Co.'s premises at the corner 
Duke-street and Aldgate occupied nearly the 
of the old y, and when the 
removed the foundations exposed, the 
of the wall were found on the eastern portion 
site, and to the west and south-west of this 
workmen came on massive walls, 
across Duke-street and were 
present roadway of Aldgate, 
agg onan sn “4 non theo 
to the gateway. construction seemed chiefly 
of rubble, large masses of limestone being mixed 
with pieces of grit-stone, brick, tile, &e., the whole 
firmly bonded with mortar, forming a solid mass 
that to be broken with wedges. The remains 
found were probably of Medimval date, though 
pieces of Roman tiles a to occur here and 
there, suggesting that remains of an earlier 
structure, or 
been used in the work. Less alteration would seem 
to have taken place in the eastern 
wall than was the case elsewhere, and remains of 
the original Roman construction have been found 
at a number of points between the Tower and 
Bishopsgate within the last few years. ae 
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TENDERS. 


Srr,—How quickly we feel the shoe 
it is upon ourselves. In the Builder the Sth 
inst., p- a3 , S of — os : 
plaint. The Kent County Authorities me ase 


ak ae which te om is had 
Your corresponden aggrieved. 

‘mpathise with them. Os Se ea 
contractors that such information be readily 
obtained by them. It gives to the individual a most 
valuable check on his system of tendering, leaving 
out of account any question of fair play. No wonder 
contractors feel aggrieved when rmation of this 
aie ee to know how many 

Shey would be deve by. They are constantly asking 
for tenders pee eng oy nga Lag ad 

ow often do they persons 

and others. £ . ; Sn oe 


; 


the information 
value, and the withholding of which they feel to be 
wget os ie that it is the . 
and not the rule, for contractors to any 
tion whatever as to tenders by them. But it 
is quite as important for know by 
whom and by how much they are underbidden, or 
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‘towns the Sanitary Authority sometimes under- 


court, by means of the trough-closet or latrine 


adopted by placing the flushing under the 


houses. Access to the outlet valve is given at the 
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cepted tenders, as it is for contractors to obtain this 
knowledge. We are quite of the contained 
in your editorial footnote that ‘‘ to refuse to give & 
liet of tenders is not only unfair and discourteous 
to the firms tendering, but impolitic.” The faintest 
feeling of justice would seem to dictate that con- 
tractors shemedives should not be the only excep- 
tions to the genera! rule. 

Bristol. Artuur Lee & Bros. 








THE TEMPLE FOUNTAIN. 


Sin,— Allow me to complain ofa fountain spoiled, 
—and there are few fountains indeed in London. 
Simple as it used to be, with its single tinkling jet, 
rising and plashing back in the light of the sun, 
among the tender green lime-trees overshadowing 
the pavement, anybody accustomed to pass by 
the courts of the Middle Temple will know what 
fountain I allude to. 

They did put a stucco crane in the middle, but I 
suppose it has crambled away. My main complaint 
is against the surrounding meagre twisted iron bar 
fence. The circular basin is set in the middle of 
this square. The spaces between the four lines of 
the square end the round is filled in with staring 
mould, in which grow or straggle some miserable, 
stunted laurel shrubs. The thing is an abomina- 
tion. The twisted iron railing should be removed, 
and the small suburban garden iron imitation 
pebble-border round the mould line flung into the 
Thames, followed by the shrubs. A more graceful 
centre for the water rising might be imagined—a 
metal figure, perhaps; then, sloping down to the 
water's edge, and about 4 ft. wide, a smooth turf 
ring following the outline of the basin, then a flag- 
stone paving, 2 ft. wide, for the sitter'’s feet to 
pome upon,—and last, not least, four or five low stone 
seats for three each, at intervals, curved to follow 
the outline of the outside circle. 

With the privacy of the Temple and its guardians 
(I noticed the attendant asking a young man not to 
sit even on a railing in the vicinity), there ought to be 
no difficulty in keeping the turf border in a perfect 
state. TEMPLAR. 


Che Student’s Column. 


TOWN DRAINAGE. 

XXVI.—SEWERS: THEIR UPPER ENDS. 

N the concluding article of this series we 
make a few remarks on some points of 
sewerage and sewage- disposal; but 

first we may say that in large manufactaring 











takes the flushing of the drains of small houses 
where, as is usual, a number can be combined 
together. This is done, at no great expense, 
where such houses have a common yard or 


system, where there is a road at the back or 
where the closets are approachable from the 
public street. But this system can only be 


charge of the Sanitary Authority. A long trough, 
kept charged with water, belongs to four or more 


back to one of the sewer-men, who discharges 
and refills the trough once a day, and when 
the place is well arranged he does this without 
the necessity of entering the premises. It ma 
be observed that the interval of time determined 
upon should be strictly attended to, whether it 
be once a day or otherwise. The system is 
somewhat the same as that of the latrines of a 
military camp, and is suitable also for factories 
and large workshops. A cistern overhead is 
supplied with water from the street main, and 
from this the trough,—which, however, is not 
so much a trough as a series of earthenware 
pipes, each 2 ft. 6 in, or 3 ft. long, jointed in the 
same manner as large sewer-pipes, and each one 
having a vertical branch,—is flushed at regular 
intervals of time. The flushing may be done 
by an automatic siphon placed in the tank 
overhead, the dimensions of the discharge-pipe 
being such as to empty the tank at short 
intervals. For a length of trough of 12 ft., 
which may contain three or four divisions, 
the tank holds 50 gallons; for a greater 
length 75 or 100 gallons. With this automatic 
arrangement there is no outlet valve, the water 
being confined to the trough by a lip at its 

, Over which the contents are dis- 


Peepciss.. boundary of the drainage area, in 


upper parts of a system of sewerage, the 
sewers require regular flushing. The ho 
drain junctions are far —. 
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upper ts of the town, being perhaps made 
ous nnieol with broken stone,—or “‘ macadam- 
ised,”"—the grit which is washed into the 
sewers from road surfaces is a serious hindrance 
to the flow of sewage. The stone used for 
road-making and repairing is the best that can 
be procured when the traffic is great, and in 
general the best stone for this purpose is the 
heaviest, and the detritus washed into 
the street gullies is of a heavy nature. It 
is for this reason that it is ciugiit in the 
street gullies and removed from them, with the 
intention of preventing its entry into the sewers, 
but a large quantity escapes with the water, 
notwithstanding this provision, because the 
gully pits are not large enough to act as 
settling-tanks for the road-drift washed into 
them in heavy rainfalls. They catch, indeed, 


y| but a small portion of it, sometimes, and it 


would be impracticable to make the pits large 
enough to intercept much more than ordinary 
street-gullies do. They are useful, inasmuch as 
they retain most of that brought into them by 
light rainfalls; but on the occasion of a strong 
run of water from the streets a great deal of the 
detritus is carried into the sewers. It is twice 
as heavy as water, sinks to the bottom, and forms 
almost a solid mass, difficult to remove by any 
means short of manual labour, if left to become 
hard and concreted. It should be kept moving, 
to prevent it settling intoa solid mass. The 
drawing, the scale of which is } in. to a foot, 
shows a flush-tank suitable for a 15-in. sewer, 
in which is fixed an annular siphon, the inner 
or discharging leg of which is 84 in. diameter, 
its length 4 ft. 6 in., projecting 12 in. below the 
bottom of the tank, the depth of water being 
3 ft.6in. With this size of siphon the water- 
area of the tank should be 40 square feet, say, 
10 ft. by 4 ft. or 8 ft. by 5 ft., and, in , 
100 times the sectional area of the pipe, which is 
made in various sizes,—viz., for a 2l-in. sewer, 
12 in. diameter; for 18-in. sewers, 10 in.; for 
15-in. sewers, 8} in.; for 12-in. sewers, 7 in, ; 
for 9-in. sewers, 53 in.; and for 6-in. drains, 
4 in. diameter, their ee ne ee 
5 ft. 6 in. to 3 ft., with a projection below the 
bottom of the tank varying from 14 in. to 10in., 
according to the er dimensions. The 
concrete and brickwork are rendered with 
cement 3 in. thick. 





But irrespective of this question of road drift, 


there are cases in which flush-tanks are still 
required at the upper ends of sewers. There 
are two main principles of sewerage with 

to the rainfall. In one it is all carried off by 
the sewers to the outfall, or to such points in 
that direction as may be necessary, storm out- 
lets to the river carrying away from these points 
the excess of water beyond the capacity of the 
sewer below them. The other principle is to 
exclude from the sewers as much of the rainfall 
as may be practicable,—that is to say, the water 
from the road surfaces and the front slopes of 
the roofs of buildings, that which falls upon the 
back slopes, and upon the area of the back 
premises generally, going into the house-drains 
and thence into the sewer, the other and greater 
part being diverted into the old road-drains and 
culverts, which conduct it direct to the river, or 
to a stream leading toit. But it is a difficult 
question, for the first washings of a roac sur- 
face, where there is much traffic, are as foul as 
the sewage itself. There are some points in 
town drainage in which there is room for much 
improvement, and this is one of them. At 
present it does not appear practicable to take 
into the sewers these first washings and exclude 
the greater quantity which follows in heavy 
rains; but it may safely be said that to what- 
ever extent this heavy road drift is admitted 
into sewers it isan enemy to the system, and 
even if carried to the — ji objectionable 

roperties remain to be t . 

: The sewage which arrives at an outfall of a 
system of sewers has four principal sources: the 
waste water of houses, trades and 
public sanitary p such as have been 
named, rainfall, and ground-water, The 
quantity resulting from the first two sources is 
that of the water supply, as ay hy can be 


and comparing it with the quantity of water 
known to leave the service-reservoir during the 
time over which the gaugings extend. The 
quantity issuing from the house-drains and from 
manufacturing 
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they neither let out sewage nor admit ground- 
water anywhere but at the appointed places; 
while the house-drains, although they an out 
no sewage, purposely admit ground-water in 
the manner pointed out previously. It has, 
therefore, to be considered that for months 
together the quantity of sewage will be no 


greater than the water-supply, while the dimen- | la 


sions of the sewers must be such as to carry off 
the rain-water which may be admitted to them. 
Upon this arises the question of density of 
population per acre of ground, which varies 
much in different towns and in parts of the 
same town. In some towns, in parts of the area,— 
and in large towns in most parts,—the ground is 


so covered as to throw off all the rain-water as Dou 


fast as it falls, the density of population and 
consequent quantity of sewage per acre being 
also in these parts greater than the average, 
while in other parts both these are much less 
than the average; but inasmuch as all parts 
may at a future time become closely built over, 
the capacity of sewers cannot be varied on this 
account. Most towns average about fifty 
persons to the acre, from which the quan- 
tity of sewage may be calculated; and not 
more than jin. rainfall in twenty-four 
hours can be carried off to the outfall 
in sewers of ordinary dimensions, all water 
resulting from a rainfall greater than that 
either overflowing at the storm outlets or being 
excluded from the sewers. But while the} in. 
rainfall may in some parts of a town nearly all 
run directly into the sewers, the average quan- 
tity resulting from the whole area may be taken 
at not more than half the quantity which that 
rainfall represents, and this is about twice the 
dry-weather flow of sewage. On these occasions 
the sewers in the middle and lower parts of a 
town are well flushed, but it is a very wet day 
on which jin. of rain falls, and does not often 
occur, on an average of years. But in the 
upper parts of a town, towards the dead ends 
of sewers, the same degree of flushing by rain- 
fall does not take place, and in these parts 
flush-tanks should be constructed, especially 
where these upper parts consist of table-land, 
from which, as a whole, there may be fall 
enough, but within the district itself the sewers 
can hardly be kept in working order without 
them. 








RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


9,273, Fastening Wooden Flooring. C 
Bennet. 

According to this invention, sleepers are em- 
bedded in a layer of concrete, and the sections of 
flooring are secured by means of screws. The 
spaces between are filled up by strips, and slips are 
used for concealing the heads of the screws. 


10,365, Paint - removing Compound. E. 
Oates. 

This invention relates to an improved composi- 
tion, and the preparation of the same. Caustic soda 
is the base of the mixture, which is said to remove 
the paint without attacking the wood. 

11,249, Syphon Drain-pipes. W. Ross. 

According to this invention, a syphon-pipe is 
made with the necessary dip to enable the flowing 
liquid to form a seal, and the interior of the pipe 
is coned or tapered, and the crown of the pipe is 
also extended upwards and formed into a tapered 
outlet branch. The centre of the pipe has a bulbous 
configuration, and the ends are made so that they 
may be connected to any ordinary drain-pipes, 

14,402, Self-acting Window-sash Fastening. 
E. Edwards. 

The fastener which is the subject of this patent is 
fixed at the sides of the window-frame, and consists 
of an automatic locking arrangement engaging in a 
rack or ladder catch. 


2,844, Artificial Stone. 
Others. 

The novelty which is claimed in this patent 
consists in the combination of a silicious bind- 
ing cement with a carbonate of lime and pow- 
dered whiting and sand. Articles moulded in this 
are ex to aheat of about 360 deg. Fahr., when 
the plaster will set hard. 

3,241, Window Fastening. J. Day. 

By means of this invention, instead of the ordi- 
nary catch, a double one is provided, with two 
arms working in the same way that an ordioary 
sash-fastener acts, but meeting in the centre when 
closed, and lying back flush when it is desired that 
the window shall be opened. 

3,763, Chimney Cowl or Pot. W. Mitchell 
and W. T. Hare. Stes 

To prevent down-draughts, the cowl which is 
the subject of this patent is made so that the top 
and bottom are wider than the central part of the 


A. C. Ponton and 





oe either curved or : 
centre. The shape of 
that of a dice-bo > Ld . 

vents dows-dranght. it is claimed that pre 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


June 11.—9,593, J. Lord and W Heys, Water- 
closets. —9 616, C. Henderson, Heati aa Venti 
— Houses,—9.628, J. Holland, Wator-cl 

se gs BPN W. Byers, Preventing the 

Shaking or ing of Window-sashes.— 

Nunan, Base for Pie ine, deo. elt 

sen 13.—9,726, F, Bolus, Sewer-gas Preventive 

en rs bee —a Flues for the 
° wn t. — 

Construction of Ceilings, ™ a 
— 14,—9,807, J. Upton, Bolts for use with 
le-door Cabinets, &c. — 9,813, O. Elphick, 

Syphon Flushing i ace 
June 15.—9,843, J. Hadfield and Others, Manu- 

facture of Asphalte. 9,875, W. High and J. Hanna- 

k ouldi d Enrich 
kinds of Plastering, eaieaargiee 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


6,964, R. Watson, Window-fastener.—7,429, O. 
and J. De Haer, Scaffolding for Decorators, &e.— 
7,650, H. Whitehouse and J. Clifford, Floor Springs 
for Swing Doors.—7,696, C. Young, Mortice Locks 
and Latches.—-8,019, W. Macdonald, Ventilation 
adaptable to existing Sash-windows. —- 8,130, A. 
Chartres, Machinery for making Bricks and Tiles. 
—8,233, J. McLaws, Wood-working Machines. — 
8,428, M. May, Artificial Stone.—8,511, E. Bussy, 
Compounds for the Manufacture of Bricks, Tiles, 
&e,—8,517, J. Churchill, Ventilation.—8,595, C. 
Ashworth, Emergency Exits for Theatres, &c. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


Open to Opposition for Two Monthe, 

9,803, A. Hogan, Building Construction.—10, 298, 
J. Way, Apparatus for Curing Smoky Chimneys. — 
11,610, H. Johnson, Bricks for Pavements and 
Floors.—11,811, F. and M. Baker, Door-checks.-— 
12,722, J. Fionie, Automatic Door-bottom Guard. 
—4,522, T. Page, Glazing Bars for Roofs, &c.— 
6,373, F. Sechmaltz, Saw-sharpening Machines.— 
6,653, E. Koster, Wood-carving Machine.—7,040, 
D. Davies, Wiodow-catch.—7,463, S. Gully, Lock- 
ing Doors.—7,567, A. Candle, Combined Barglar 
Alarms and Sash Locks.—8,060, J. Maw, Metallic 
Lathing. 








RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
Jown 123,— By Faresrornzer, Eviis, & Co. (at 
Winchester 


inc ). 
Winchester—F. enclosure of land, 2a, 2r, 15p....... 2550 
Juyz 13.—By Wratt & Sow (at Midhurst). 
Sussex, Midhurst— of land, 12a, ir. 12p. 
F. accommodation land, 10a. 3r. 32p............ ' 
Jons 17,—By Wixcu & Sons. 
Cranbrook, Kent—* Hancock's Farm,” 1268. Or. 








By Bentnoerietp & Trpy. 
Braughing, Herts—‘* Dassell’s Farm” and 109s, 
1 f 











Qn. Bps, fe cesececevonssnrersresnersnsnneessnnrnteraren senses 1,570 
By G. Jackson, 
Braughing Station, near—* Stockall's Farm,” 7(a. : 
Sr. LOp...... “ veveneens 750 
By be a Be & ay shed 
-hill—55 Houston-rd,, f., ©.r. of £00 p.s....... 
Sd tik 119, and 121, Angel-rd,, f., u.t. 4 | 
yrs., gr. £17, 12, 64., Fr. BERD DiWeccresecccesvcenses 76) 
By Montacu & Rostxsoy. 
Mottingham—F.g.r. of £46, with reversion in 79 — 
2.7, of with reversion in 90 yrs,.........--+-« . 
F 29 of ae 10s., with reversion fn 986 a 325 
F.g.r. of £5, 58., with reversion in 77 ir venge ge 
Foot's Cray—F.g.r. of £65, with reversion in ap 
YTS, tO FFAS Pubs orenneceerereeeeres recavscovenoces | aig 


By H. Don aLpson. a 
Kingsland—142, High-st., u.t. 78 yre., gr. — 


eeeeseceessererseeree re ee Deel 
. 


wT, £30 ps 
South areeey—08 and 96, Spencer-rd,, u.t. 63 yrs., 





g.r. £12, Ff. £49 pee cae 420 
June 18.— ‘ % 

Acton—28 and 30, Myrtle-rd., f., Tr. £46 Pity -..0000-0 - 
77. Park-rd. North, f., Fr. £22 p.a. ... - = 
4’and 75, Bollo Bridge-rd., f., r. £44 P.M -.-e+.--- s00 
99 and 41, Stanley-rd., fF, BAT PoP. necccccnoeenseens = 
1 and 2, Ada-villas, £,, F. BAZ PB. -.cccrrereencererees 

By Stave & Butise. ‘e 

Twickenham, Clifden-rd.—F. land, la, ir. 6p. ...... 


ne-sixth of f. and 1. g.r. of £113 

Re ee of £139 in cash, life aged ne 

4 ri interest to the above sold for.c icc. 218 

By Wssrow & Son. ‘i 

Brixton—34, Harold-st., u.t. 78 yre., g.t. £8 «01... + = 
193, Brixton-bill, f., ¢.r. £70 p.s. “Po me " 

: 6, Cambridge-ter., u.t. 80 yrs., g.r. i 


BO, 9b, Poe aceeecnsassnsnsnvnrenceaveneresseousnineweneseseree 
r By P. Hovsox, 











£42 PB. -<n--  snanansmenmancgerercetset 350 

Layer “and 9, Brownswood-rd., %.t. 86 ies 
yrs., g.t. £14, ©.7. BGO deveecncersscencerensersrannerees 
By Barz & Co. : 

Kilburn—*4, St. Julien’s-rd., u.t. 75 yt, 8-t- £10, pre 
©.5. LEO PiBe onrovevererenarnrerennenseens? - pao a 

35, Cambridge-rd., u t. 69 yrs., 8. . ° ae 

Pots vavenrers 
By H. Parse ret 





Enfield, Gordon Betate—Four plots Of £, lad seossrsee 


BBa., F -cscreci seeenee 3,220 
B 
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W, T. Mazen. 
Pulhan—¢, May-a., 0 76 yrs, gr, £4, vr. £90 


nee ee ee 





By Tuvecoop & Mantis, a 
Adelphi—7, York-bldgs., f., er. £86 pa... 
= s< om 


Ratcliff —92, Brook-st., 2.1, 145 yrs., g.r. és., r, £13 


RS acai 





June 19,—By ©. W. Mnus 
mycogetete and 17, Craven-ter., f., r. £195 p.a,. 
19, Craven-ter,, f., with i cinanenctomsetiniionian 
St. John's-wood—4, Townshend-rd,. ut. Si yra., 
g.t. £10, 1%s., with possession 

By , Son, & Borrow. 
Hyde-park—21, Pembridge-sq., f., r. £350 p.s....... 
Kew-green—** ivy House,” f., r. £100 pa. ......... 
Portland Estate—@ and 10, Union-st., u.t, 16 yrs., 





see Pe eene 





onson, Ricuazps, & Co. 
Homerton—66 to 67 odd, High-st., f., r. £183 p.s... 
Hauser & Latcuronp. 
Stockwell—65, Willington-rd., u.t, 69 yrs., g.r. £5, 


r, a 
Clapham—61, Old Town, the lease and good-will, 
a.t. 7 years, r. £250 ecctienienebtiiiinin tn 
63, Landor-rd,, u.t. 79 yrs., g.r. £7. Se., or. £36 
39, Landor-rd., u.t. 79 yrs., g.r. £7. 5e., o.7. £36 
p.-&. OPO OCE SOT Ho eee ee eee ee o*e* eee “seeeeees 

By Patcustr & Extis. 
ee Limes gr., u.t. 46 yra., gr. £4. 16s., 
Blackh  Muienailce “Gennes ank™ Middle- 
ton” Houses, f, ....0....+. én ‘teenie 
June 20.—By W. W. Juxxmreor. 

Rotherhithe—Two-fifteenth share of the Lavender 


Dry Dock ares 46,000 ft. £. cc ccccecccccccccnceveernes 
One fifth share of the Globe ~~ Dock,”” the 
334 and 336, 














** Wheatsheaf” public-honse, 
8 ELE a I 
By F. J. Brauer. 
Bermondsey—26, 28, and 30, Camilla-rd., 0.t. 45 
WER, BE. TG, Be Be lls. diskiciinctnibliidintintintiins 
232, Southwark-pk..rd., u.t. 30 yrs., g.r. £7, Fr. 


£60 p.a. 
Deptford—i to 4, Margaret-pl., u.t. 13 yrs., g.r. 
Es Ei Ee BA einicciarcineseninncinsemireniceinetleni 
Tottenham—1, Cooainnallien, TE Se 
Rotherhithe—20, Dilston-gr., u.t. 61 yre., g.r. £5, 

By H, W. Ixes, 
Leyton—3, 4, and 5, Wingmore-ter., u.t. 76 yrs., 
g.r. £16, rv. £52 ena angie yr peerage y 
Plaistow—5 to 8, Railway-ter., u.t, 80 yrs., g.r. £18, 
Iiford—1, head's pl, u.t. Si yrs., gr. £6, r. £0 
No. 7, Read’s-pl., u.t. 84 yrs., g.r. £6 ............... 
By C. C. & T. Moons. 

East Dulwich—48 and 60, Upland-rd., u.t. 87 yrs., 
‘ Oe £9, r. £63 p.s. ...... e re 
imehouse—39, Pigott-st., a. rs., g.r. £6 ...... 
Mile-end—101, Dempsey -st., u.t. FA yre., g.r. £3, r. 


£30 p.a. sideibih daiiaticcnagiaiitinatiiiaiiiliiteenmess 
Bow—150, 153, 162, and 164, Campbell-rd., at, 73 
yrs. gr. £15, i, Be Diitercrtnrssgien wenden. sevces 
Nos. 176 to 183 (even), Compicliod., at. V8500, 
san 186, 190, and 192, Geunkdiel. ut. 73 yrs., 
g.r. £10, rv. £115 p.s, ......--. inniaieiaihasibanbiititiin 
Nos, 1 to 13 (odd), Knapp-rd., a.t. 73 yre., g.r. 


SER, 0, GARE Dita | sctgeeeteven-erttiapunnresctysececcvnnttiocs 
romley-by-Bow—12, Rountontrd., ut. 73 yrs., 























g-F. au P. LID PuBe cc cesres ees one ms 
51 to A apa Rounton-rd,, u.t. 73 yrs., g.r. £16, 





. J, Buss & Sons, 
-rd., ut. 75 yrs., g.r. 
Walthbamstow—64 to 68 (even), Boston-rd., f£, r. 
BOB Dito. sicsexiennovens ‘ iiems 
Hoston--43, Whitmore-rd., u.t. 30 yrs., g.r. £5, r. 


SY See ponaapenburiedebaiunt 
Hackney—108, Maro-st., £., @.8. BAB ....0.s0tes--coresees 
Shorediteh——34, Scratton-st., u.t. 75 yrs., g.r. £30, 











r, £70 - ntatinewapnendinmemmmesmadiinted , -s 
erry to 1 tra William-st., u.t. 75 yrs., 
“ By Yowsen & Haspixre. 
Kingsland-rd.—F.g.r. of £100, with reversion in 
Uh, cicsenetenti 
243, is, and 247, Kingsland-rd., f., r. £200 p.s. ... 
F.g.r. £300, with reversion in 43 yrs.............-000+. 
F.g.r. of £50 p.s., with reversion in 3 yrs. ......... 
Junz 21,—By G. Nuwmas. 


Blackfriars, 11, Stamford-st.—A profit rental of £180 








ager” Ate 
Barnsbary—18, Hemingford-rd., u.t. 47 yrs., g.r. 
£6, 7. £38 ps. .. os seneneniinied 
Norwood, A , 
ile-end—45, 47, and 40, Shandy-st., and 238, 240 
” and Bow Common-la., u.t, % yrs., gr. 
£6, vr. £188 ... sasndsnieciacebosds eulegpaion 
Bromley—8 and 9, Prospect-pi., u.t. 90 yrs., gr. 














EEE <. 100 (even), Hither Green- 
Jane, £102. -rcceeeeree i . : , 
Bethnal 18, 8 . . 41, 
12, Waterloo-ter., u.t. 29 yrs., ¢.t. £00, r. £106 











rere 


Camborweli6 to &, Glarendou-st., u.t. 87 yrs., g.. 

















r. £61 le aoe ‘ 
~ 6 te 23 (even), Veuzhall-walk, ut. 38 
yrs., g.r. £16, r, £161 p.e., 
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Stenleygardens—* Stanley House,” u.t. 74 yrs., 
wr. £22, 108., ©.¥. 7. sapilinenanipsiapoumiabcantls 
Bi Ti. coscsnasassgieaeienesinems sommumamnell 
An casheoube of land adjoining, 5a. 3r. 4p., f....... 1,860 
“ Dunsdale Farm,” and /9a. 2r. IP. hen. ae 4,450 
F. market-garden and fruit land, 17a. os 
F. arable pasture and woodland, 18a, Or. ng want 
Contractions used in thie list.—F.g.r. for 
! -rent ; peti de 
improved 
f. forf 
for esti 
um for years; st. for street; rd. for road; 
Pw" for equate; pl. for piace; ter. for terrace; yd. for 
gard, be. 








MEETINGS. 


Sarvrpay, June 29, “ 
Architectural Association.—Third vacation visit,—to the 
Falls of several City Companies (see advt.in last week's 
Builder). 

St. Paul's Ecclesiological Society.—Visit to Norwich, 
ander the guidance of Dr. Bensly. Train leaves Liver- 
pool-street at 8.40 a.m. 

Mornay, Juty 1. 

Royal Institution.—General Monthly Meeting. 5 a. 

Clerks of Works’ Association (Carpenters Hail),— 
Paper by Mr. W. Horn on “‘ Turkish Baths.” 8 p.m, 

race, Juiy 2, wg 
lasgow Architectur .— Br. . . 
ee: on *“*The Three Periods of the Italian 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers.—Opening of the 
Summer Meeting, to be held in the Conservatoire des Arts 
et Métiers, Paris. Pa Wy M. A. Ansoloni, describing 
“‘The Lifts in the Eiffel ower.” M. Gustave Eiffel 
will give results of working to date. 

Wepruspay, Jvty 3. 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
Ordinary Meeting, 8.30 p.m. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers.—Paris meeting 
(continued), 

pe mam Juty 4, ne . 

The Royal Archeologic netetute.— eseor 5. 
Lewis boy Roman Antiquities of the Viaaie Rhine.’’ 
(2) The Rev. E. 8. Dewick on *‘ A Manuscript of Sarum 
Hours.” 4p.m. j 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers.—Paris meeting 
(continued). 








Hiscellanen. 


Royal Meteorological Society.—The last 
meeting of this Society for the present session 
was held on Wednesday ev , the 19th inst., 
at the Institution of Civil E , 25, Great 
George-street, Westminster ; . W. Marcet, 
F.R.S., President, in the — 1 BS 
Marriott gave a very gra an te- 
resting account of the recent thunderstorms 
which have prevailed over this country. On 
Sunday, June 2, a thunderstorm passed across 
the country in a northerly direction from Wilt- 
shire about 3 a.m., reaching Edinburgh by 
10.44. It travelled at the rate of about fifty 
miles an hour. It is possible that this storm 
travelled still further north, and reached Kirk- 
wall at 3.37 p.m. A severe thunderstorm pre- 
vailed over the neighbourhood of the Tweed 
between llam. and noon, and was accom- 
panied by hail of very large size, some of the 
stones being 5in. in circumference. A very 
destructive storm occurred over the whole of 
the north-west of England and south of Scot- 
land during the afternoon; much damage was 
caused by lightning, and very large hail fell 
over an extensive area. Some of the hail- 
stones measured 7in. in circumference and 
weighed 7 oz. the night of the 
same day a severe thunderstorm prevailed over 
Norfolk, which was also accompanied by very 
large hailstones, some of which were 5in. to 
6in. in circumference. On Thursday, the 6th, 
thunderstorms prevailed during the afternoon 
over the whole of the south-east of England. 
That which passed over the M about 
nine o'clock was remarkable for the brilliant 
and continuous lay of ligh 
the same night and in the early 
following day a very destructive storm pre- 
vailed over the Eastern Counties, much damage 
being done by the lightning in the north-west 
of Norfolk. Severe hailstorms occurred 





One of the hail- 
memes tag - was actually half a 
poun t. | interesting of 
epwards of photographs of lightning 


‘l first bishop of Jerusalem, was 


. During | walk, 


2i1st inst. in St. Paul's, Dr. Tristram, Q.C., Chan- 
cellor of the Diocese, granted a faculty to 
authorise the laying out of St. James’s, Clerken- 
well, Churchyard, in terms of the Metropolitan 
Open Spaces Act, and the use of a portion of the 
ground for widening the adjacent St. James’s- 
walk. The V will bear the expense, esti- 
mated at 1,100/. present church, dedicated 
to the apostle and martyr St. James-the-Less, 

begun in De- 
cember, 1788, and consecrated on July 10, 1792. 
The architect was James Carr, whose son 
Henry built Salters’ Hall. It occupies the site 
of the St. Mary’s Benedictine Convent founded 
in the year 1100 by Jordan Brisset and Muriel 
his wife, which at the Suppression was valued 
as being worth 292/. 19s. yearly,and whose lands, 
of 14 acres in extent, passed ultimately to the 
Cavendishes. The old church underwent various 
extensive repairs on three occasions during the 
seventeenth century. In the Crowle Pennant, 
at the British Museum, are preserved a unique 
set of water-colour drawings of many of the 
numerous monuments and tablets which are 
specified by Hatton (1708) as being in the 
church at his day,—including those to Elizabeth, 
wife to William (Cecil) Earl of Exeter, who 
“died at her house called St. John’s, the 26th 
day of February, 1653;” Sir William Weston, 
last prior of St. John of Jerusalem, who died 
May 7, 1540; and the Lady Elizabeth (died 
1585), wife to Sir Maurice Berkeley, after whose 
family Berkeley-street in this parish is named, 
and some of which memorials were removed 
into the existing church. Inthe burial-ground 
were interred John Sumner and Richard 
Perkins, famous actors of the pre-Restoration 
period, and John Weever, author of the 
“Funeral Monuments,” its preface dated “ from 


May, 1631,” who died in the following year. 
Due care will be taken of the graves and 
stones in the churchyard. On Tuesday last, 
the 25th inst., the Duke of Cambridge 
formally opened the graveyard of St. Alphege 
Parish Church, Greenwich, an area of about 
three acres, which has been secured for 
= enjoyment through the exertions of Lord 

eath’s Metropolitan Gardens Association, and 
is now in charge of the Greenwich 
Board of Works. This church was rebuilt in 
1718, from the designs of John James. Here 
were buried Tallis, the com ; Lavinia, 
Duchess of Bolton; General Wolfe; and Mr. 
Angerstein, whose gallery formed the nucleus of 
our national collection of pictures. We ma 
add that the organ of St. James’s, Clerkenwell, 
built by Richard Bridges, was removed, as we 
have been informed, to Beccles, Suffolk, in 1796. 
Builders’ Clerks’ Benevolent Institution. 
—A special general meeting of the donors and 
subscribers to this institution was held at the 
offices, 21, New Bridge-street, E.C., on Tuesday, 
the 25th inst., for the purpose of electing a 
pensioner on the Relief Fund. The applicant 
was Mrs. Charlotte Tucker, whose case had been 
fully inquired into and found eligible by the 
Committee. Being the only candidate, Mrs. 
Tucker was elected by show of hands, making 
vs the number of pensioners now on the books 
of the institution to eighteen. The chair was 
occupied by Mr. H. W. Parker (Messrs. W. 
Cubitt & Co.), in the absence of the President, 
Mr. John Aird, M.P., who was unable to attend 
the meeting. 

The “ Butter-walk,” Dartmouth.—<At a 
meeting of the committee of the Architectural 
Association, held June 21, 1889, it was re- 
solved that :—‘ This Committee having heard 
of the F ators —- of the ‘ Butter- 
- mouth, for the purpose of erec 
a new post-office, desires to record an fs te 
protest against a measure which would deprive 
the town of an extremely interesting and beau- 
tiful example of domestic architecture, not 
merely of local interest, but an object of admira- 


. | tion and regard to all lovers of our national Art.” 


Architectural Partnership.—Mr. Henry 
§ writes from Queen-street, Cheapside: 
“In consequence of the death of Mr. Patrick 
Auld, I have taken into partnership Mr. Alfred 
W. 8. Cross, A.R.ILB.A., of Hastings and 
London. The name of my firm will now be 
‘ Spalding & Cross.’” 

St. Edmund the King and M , 
Lombard-street.— This church, we 





‘to be pulled down. 


my house in Clerkenwell-close, this 28th of | drain 


[Junz 29, 1889. 





was established in 1851, “ De la Beche selected 
Percy for the of lecturer on metallurgy, 
a position which he held for twenty-eight 
years. Abandoning the ce of medi- 
Saaeilh, to aclosiline coouaube ielinar coe 
to sc c 

interest in the early development of photo- 
graphy. His great object, however, seems to 
have been the production of an exhaustive 
treatise on metallurgy, and after years spent in 
the accumulation of material, his first volume 
was given to the world in 1861. This dealt 
mainly with the subjects of fuel, i 5 and 
zinc. It was followed in 1864 by a voluminous 
treatise on iron and steel, and in due course 
other volumes , dealing more or less 
completely with lead, silver, and gold.” In 
1877 the Iron and Steel Institute recognised Dr. 
Percy’s services to metall by the award of 
the Bessemer Medal; and only shortly before 
his death he held the presidency of this Insti- 
tute. Up to the time of his death he was 
superintendent of the arrangements for ventila- 
tion in the Houses of Parliament. These 
arrangements are very good, and do not at all 
merit the harsh things sometimes said of them 
by Members of Parliament. 

Royal Agricultural Show, Windsor.— 
At Stand No. 134, the St. Pancras Iron Work 
Company have one of the most generally 
attractive shows in the yard, as they exhibit a 
very complete stable with stalls and box, paved, 
ed, and finished throughout. This com- 
pany also exhibit various fittings for cowhouses, 
piggeries, and iron staircases. Messrs. Priest- 
man Bros. (Limited) (Stand No. 297) ex- 
hibit three types of engines common 
mineral oils for fuel, in lieu of One of 
them is a 6-h.p. portable . Messrs. 
Wrinch & Sons (Stand 524) have a variety of 
exhibits, including horticultural buildings, heat- 
ing apparatus, &c. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers.— 
In accordance with previous announcements, 
the summer meeting of this Institution will be 
held in Paris, and will commence on Tuesday 
next, July 2. The meetings will be held in the 
Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers. Among the 
papers to be read and discussed is the follow- 
ing :—“ Description of the Lifts in the Eiffel 
Tower ;” by Mr. A. Ansaloni, of Paris,—supple- 
mented by results of working to date, communi- 
cated verbally by Mr. Gustave Eiffel, President 
of — Société des ee ge ia 

aven Sewerage.—It is reported 
the pone Fo of Daventry have instructed 
Mr. Bailey Denton, of Westminster, to 
ascheme of sewage and sewerage for 
their Borough. 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 






























































BER, 204 & & 4. 
Greenheart, B.G. .. ton 610 0 710 0 
Teak, E.1. load 11 00 16 0 0 
Oak Ocneda. ee ee as 
Birch FB ah Sei AN END = 310 0 600 
Elm, 4:¢@:0 «4:2 6 
a. io 3 ts 
a 610 0 710 0 
Pine, Canada red s 6.6: 46 6 
» _ yellow 310 0 610 0 
Lath, Dantsic........00cc000- fathom 410 0 610 @ 
St. Petersh 500 610 0 
Wainscot, Riga, &6.........0c0.00+4 215 0 460 
Deals, , 2nd and Ist...std.100 910 0 ll 0 @ 
» hand 8rd........... . 800 8 080 
ciaaaiheae hak eal ics wae 
P 1st Ree , 

on ” P $9 s(eeeesuee _2.e Bes 
a white a i S: SS 
Swedish . 800 #6080 
White Sea . 9100 70 @ 
ace. = eo. Bes 
“ - Srd, ae. eeeeeeteeeesere e 800 10 10 @ 
go BPTUCO, Ist ........00ser0ee 910 0 ll 0 0 
ss o° Srd and 2nd eeeee r 710 0 900 
New Brunswick, &. 615 6 815 0 
Battens, all kinds eeeeteve i eeeeeereeeeeee 6 10 0 2068 «8 
pared, First os 0 ll 0 6 14 @ 
amr ge3 ats 
a 6a ee 
Honduras, hee 0 0 0 0 
si ilcliabaidabe ee .¢ 

cargo average ..... 0% 0 
Meson ym OOM OS 
| Honduras os centage FF 0 0 
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ladeaa tn 406 18 06 METALS (continued), £. 2, 4. 
Rio Sica 156 6«(O rt] 20 0 6 Trix— iWereestees OO P| 6 18 6 0 eterten ’ 
RES EE LARTER SS Fert = : 18 0 0 Straits ton 88 10 
Satin, St. Domingo A 010 Australian on ° 000 
Porto ae RE e ; : a : : 3 English Ptittitibeteeesen. ms ¥ 7 0 0 0 . 
at, 4 **#OeC CeO PEs erESeTeneeeees 0 0 6 
Walnut, Italian “| iro—Eagich chest tm Oe mee : 
Welsh, in London 560 OIL, 0 
— Bar in -- 0On 510 6 Linseed 
ae iy, st works in Wales... 415 0 5 0 0 | Coommul Godkig eS a Se 0 

. 9 im London eee 5 10 0 6 10 0 Ceylon POCO OST CeCe teEseeeeEs 26 10 ] 27 10 0 
CorrEs— Palm, Lagos ~~» 2410 0 006 6 

Bri cake and INGOE.... ...00 ton 45 10 0 48 10 0 Rapeseed, English pale 23 0 0 23 10 0 s Parochis 

Best selected poem . 47 0 0 47 10 0 i brown Cee reneeseesene 27 10 0 0 0 6 57, Moor- 

eth, URINE civcsinesemntieslihaectaiia - 53 0 0 0 0 © | Cottcnseel, refined BM 8 8 0 0 

rs... ; ‘ 41 10 0 0 0 0 Tallow and Oleine ita Lat LLL | 2 15 0 27 10 0 rf) 0 
WHLLOW MBTAL.........0.ceceereeeees Ib, 0 0 & 0 O 5k/ Lubricating U.S, °°" 88 0 O 00 
Laap—Sheet, Engl als ton 13 10 0 14 0 0 : aft oll ecrte sey rape : : - : ; > 0 
PELTER— sn—fteckhehn “ e 
SraurE : isisititidentn 1 <n. gy me tosnseerseesvenee DORR 1 8 0 1 8 6 es 
COCCeR COE Dee EES EES SESeESeeEeS 0 6 9 0 18 0 , 
pra LONDON.—For sundry works of repairs, svcinege 
vere mun | and decorations st the premises named. Mr. Edwin T. 
COMPETITION, CONTRACTS, & P Hall, architect, 57, Moorgate-street, B.C. :— 
; »& PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. | |. 410, St. Helen's place, E.C. 
of A tpt Oster & Dicksee on... .ceecccecenseeeasseee £196 8 O 
Epitome of Advertisements in this Number, Woodward (accepted) so 8 0 
COMPETITION. At 63, Finchley New-road, N. 
—_—— pnttiebanetininn TR itiictetiineii tuned pe .. 2405 0 «OO 
Nature of Work, By whom Req Premium i Sane boas eniacnanices a Ae 
a y whom nired, igns to be Page, eT SD isiiscotitiivindibeniiieaiee: 439 6 0 

em . vered, Hackworth (accepted) . 433 0 0 

Shops, Waiting-rooms, &c., Victoria Pier, Isle of Man Harbour , LONDON.—For edditions st Metropolitan Chambers, 
Tengies akinesia liivunien sacenneednanecesebueia iis | Commissioners ......... N $3 Rew Bread-<trect, a a ie Metropolitan Railway 
saieemmaghian Not stated. | ii, Company. Mr. George , architect, 32, Finsbury. 
eens ———- | pavement, pg ees Mr. J, Smythe :-— 
CONTRACTS. Patman Fothoringham £739 0 0 
Cc & nondbiaaaiiapideiaid i ta eo 
| | |dnting see eleeeeel..| So Bes 
of Work. or ials, or : PROG DPOB, 2. ccrecescosevsves 633 0 0 
— ere my whem Rag ‘ee , delivecet. | Page. Killby & Gayf eodecscsnccscstentecersesss GOO O © 
ee Colls & Sons ....... sieapneeianiantn one Moe §.9 
: Beericeaae cet TRE TID ow 598 0 86 
Surface Drainage Wet, GIO, icccsstusdnsncdebens Aldershot Local Board | Official . July 2nd ii, G. 8, Williams & Som oo. ccecccceneee 582 0 0 
DMI sdésimisonsnenitounin SMASH SERENE TENE Southeod Local Board | P, Dodd... ii Mark Patrick & Son (accepted) ........, 568 0 0 
Making-up and Sewering Roads .................. Chiswick Local Board... | A. Ramsden .....,.........| July 9rd | xii 
Removal of Street and House Refuse ............ — Giles (Camberwell) i LONDON.—For additions to No. 11, Church-roed, 
REY ‘ccwinnsahetiaainiats a ii Willesden, N.W. ’ Stanley 
eh GRO TROUE cncinddnscitdndbvcadedcciieichiieaghhies Elevhant and Castle “ oe oe |e architect end se Mo -_ pain... Bae, ° 
orse Repository, Lim.' Inkpen & Stallard ...... Easterbrook ............... a 
Wood Blocks, Thames Ballast and Sand, &c.| Chelsea Ton shih ck Strachan.. ......... —e xii Tennant & Co, (accepted) .o....cccseseo-. “oe iB ° 
Brick Tank and Boundary Wall ...-ce-vv. Stockport Corporation | J. Jacques ; do, xii. 
ipe Sewers, Manholes, &C. ..........00.2..scseeees ulham Vestry............ J.P. Norrington......... | xii, 
Foundations of New Bankruptcy Offices ...... Com. of H.M, Works | Official .... — = ie a ce of 10 and 11, Friday-street, 
Peveling Wetten,.. .cossisinsbissssngicvens sliniditaiiactitaa Greenwich Bd, of Wks. | do, do. i —— ay tages paar > gs 17, Basinghall- 
Staircase at Lambeth School...............cc0000-+. Lambeth Guardians...... | 8, R. J. Smith ............ do. xii, : d 
Laundry at Borough Hospital ...,.................. Brighton Town Council! G. R. Andrews............ July llth = xii. All Portland and 
Repairs to Roads, &c., 8.E, Hosp, New Cross; Met. Asylums Board ... | Jarvis & Son ........csc0.. do. xii P Bath. 
Painting and Repairing Venetian Blinds do do, do, do, xii, F.J. Barnes... £2315 0 __..... £234 0 0° 
Painting and other Work do. do. do. de. xii. J, Stowell... 290 10 DO aevses 202 15 0 
Class-room at Ashford School RT ..| West London Sch. Dist. Official July 12th | xii. G. Herridge.., ° 2235 0 0 oneres 1% 0 6 
Stoneware Pipe Sewer, Manhole, &c............. Dartford Union ......... G. H. Tait do. | xii, Accepted at £215, 
Street Works ............00 , ppveedehainedpaa Sevenoaks Local Board Jabez Manz ............... Jaly 13th = xii. Ironwork. 
GOO BOWOES 00.0: nrnscineonsesandinaetaniolacioineliss St. Pancras Vestry ...... We. Bo, Bett6 i... ccccescccces July 15th = ii. J. Allon, son., & Co..........600.ciseeessss0... L990 O O 
Station Buildings and other Works Halifax, H. L, & N. & | xii, Measures Bros. & C0..........c0-cccsccssees 273 19 7 
DE a AW inosine J, Fraser & Son ......... Not stated, Rewnson, Drew, & Co, soveee 208 
New Gamiey Barracks, Dublin ...............++. War Department......... Official os do, ii, M, Shaw & Co, (accepted) ..........4..- 45 0 0 
Temporary [ron Buildings, New Wandsworth! School Bd. for London do, do. rii, 
Forms, Chairs, and Iron Buckets................. do. do, do, | xii. LONDON.—For rebuilding the *‘ Victorias,’ (Kensal- 
Extension of Heating Apparatus, New Boiler do. do. do, xii. n, for the New Westminster Brewery Company, 
House, New W.C,’s, Painting, RE ERT do, do, do, mi. Limited, Mr. H. W. Badd, architect :— 
Cleaning and Painting Schools ...... do. do. do. xii. BRU © nrversccsssscuntinninctessiomnctepinends Ge AE © 
ige ... iheecntiidiaee 1,181 0 0 
GOOG OB BOO .cccitttrinincitiavnmiainninea 1,100 0 0 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. Ford & Sons : 1,097 © © 
— CID occ cirecccincnnntinausiptimavaniiniios J 0 96 
ne Martin, Wells & C0....6....0cccsccceeeenes 16 0 06 
Nature of Appointment, By whom Advertised. Balary. aTebe in, | Page.|  Lamble (accepted) ........ _— 
——— LONDON.—For building addition to the Drovers’ 
ee aE WE accssivissinctianonmiienans sistas School Bd. for London| 34. 3s, per week...... July 3rd | xvi. — owe all Market, N. Messrs. Lander & 
i Carlisle Co tion .. ING: ssktescacemacionmbedninic July 4th xvi. geen £1121 0 6 
Inspector of Sewers and Drains.............00...++« Hackney Bd, of Works 31. 3a, per week......| July 10th | xvi. oman ae 1114 0 0 
Borough Surveyor ...........se.cs0+. ibseidimianeenie Stratford - upon - Avon . i a 7 6 6 
Town Council ............ 2001, July a xvi. Williamson a 1,046 6 0 
County Surveyorships, Ireland.................-++- Civil Service Com. ...... Not stated .......00-+. a. a om Oat es a 
Assistant Surveyor ............ -...| Llandudno Imp. Com. do. ot stated. | xvi. Lamble (accepted) .....0.csecsiceeeee ~ 5 00 
TENDERS | EASTBOURNE.—Por new Cricket Pavilion st the | weg, Holborn 
ae a OR Saffron’s Cricket-ground, for the Eastbourne Cricket Club. Garlick & Horton, Limited*............ £24,129 0 © 

[Communications for insertion under this heading must yy. Fredk. G. ke, architect, 3, Hyde-gardens, East- * accented. 

teach us not later than 12 Noon on Thursdays. | bourne, and 6, Guildhall-chambers, E.C. Quantities by (Five other tenders. } 
‘Mr. A. T, Cooke, 6, Guildhall Chambers, B.C. :-— 

CARDIFF.—For erection of new offices in Bute-road,) = Pombinsom ....cscvesveserseevernenersenenes £028 0 0 LONDON.—For alterations and sdditions to Messrs. 
Cardiff, for Messrs. Cory Bros. & Co., Limited. Messrs. | James Peerless . . 920 00 Gross, Sherwood, & Heald’s premises, Little Lant-street, 
Bruton & Williams, architects, Cardiff :— | -'- Wm, Gardner 897 0 0 Southwark. Mr. W. G. Shoebridge, architect, 158, Strand, 

Garwle, Worthing... ..cscccesossacrseonas £16,700 0 0 | Merk Mertin...... i weve 880 0 0 W.C. =~ 
Wilcock, Wolverhampton .......... oe 15,250 0 0 | Samuel Pope.... 850 0 0 W. Scrivener & Co covecceeny £7 0 O 
Jones Bros., Cardiff ............0-- 1450090 (| gf & Paltenden... og 0 0 W. & F. Croaker .. ~ 610 0 0 
Symonds, Cardiff ...... ROIRERE ee 14,050 0 0 | * 835 0 0 B (accepted) ses. 598 0 0 
Shepton & Sons, Cardiff ......... 1397010 0 |  giseom Hert...... 815 12 6 Burton & Sons (late) ne ee? 
Shepherd & Son, Cardiff .......... sevee 13,774 0 0 Wm. uret .... . 75 0 0 
Stephens & Bastow, Bristol ......... 13,409 9 0 | Stanbridge & Tapper ...... il caidas 777 0 0 LONDON.—For alterations, to “ College Park Hotei,’’ 
James Coster (accepted) Tinsinicmippacaliaa 74 00 Harrow-roed, for Mr. G. Harris. Mr. J. D. Gracie, sur- 
Amended Tenders. | fAll of Eastbourne. ) veyor, 132, Shepherd’s Bash-rosd, Hammersmith, W. :— 
Jones Bros,, Cardiff ... 11,500 0 0 | TD, MAMI siscenssnicinnittadiscsiieaniie serene £985 0 0 
Symonds, Cardiff .......<s.cesssseseesees 11,000 0 0 re “ J. Tapping e256 0 (0 
Shepherd & Son, Cardifl? ......ccccess 10,285 9 0 | LEE.—For four shops and residences, High w. ig pe ‘iain 772 0 0 
Stephens & Bastow, Bristol ......... 10,240 0 0 ‘yoed, Lee, 8.5. . F. Lea, mama es 8, Ransom.... eeneeee a . : 
© Acce % J Oe Tie scemuaneene B an Oe ee el e 
= | be et iar a3 
_. CARDIFF,.—For new malt-house for the Cardiff Malt- | rr ane & Quick ......... seeeutes 9 
ing Company, Limited. Mr. F. Baldwin, architect, Car. | LONDON.—For alterations, repsire, and additions to) =. B, Taylor ..succueccee-veoes me 6 0 0 
diff -— ‘ax of ‘pgardens, W. Mr. W. Jacomb Gibbon, | =p Pohd a .cceseecerecenenneeensannn se OBO 0 
7% Bowers & Co., Hereford.......+..-. ae : ; architect, , Great James-street, Bedford-row, " ¥ — i ie aa 652 0 0 
- Linton, Ne pi simcbenosnine . Reap rear PS Sema SE SS MR i ieee 
8. Shepton & Son, Cardiff............-. ae¢?- | © us 509 0 0 LONDON.— For supplying snd firing one hundred sests 
¢ Shepherd & Son, Cardiff ............ ae ; : gs ag emer EERE isimeilelg , 1600 in Cli -park, Eabson. terthe teal 
- Symonds, Cardiff ............. pitiidiiate é —_ : "8 
E, Turner & Sons, Cardiff (accepted) 7,088 0 0 | _— acfariane . soe some £900 G OI 
alterations, repsirs, and sdditions to Geo, Beith B CO, ...10cccccceenceee chess BBW O 
, tence, | _, LONDON.—Fer W. Jacomb Gibbon, srebi- se 316 0 0 

GORING.—For erecting a detached cottage residence, | No. 6, Cleveland-square hedfoed-row :— Brangwyn & Co (14d,) .... 417 0 
Cleeve, for Mr. E, H. Bayldon, . George W. Webb, | tect, 38, Great James-street, , 10 0 John Grundy... 715 00 
architect, 14, Frisr-street, Reading — FL. J, Chapmatr ...--vensevsvenersnsenrenerees — > 2 Battle (Worcester) occu... 1990 10 0! 

G. Lewis, Reading ..... -sveee £590 0 0 B Lep NUR ccnsecrne neveenserernsrnenomnens ARO Coalbrookdale Co. (Ted.), Pattern 4, #3. 176, 64, each ; 
T. 9 ing... . 57 0 0 ; SWEOT crcccensecseeenernnet eecenosewere Pattern B £3. lie. each ; Cc, each, 
Bottrill & Son, Reading 407 0 «0 27S Bros, (accepted) svvevenve 523 9 0 , , 
. eS 
J, Smallbone, Streatley (accepted) eee 497 0 0 Macfarlane 
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~ LONDON.—For the repair of two viaducts on the East 
Perk Estate, Hampstead, for the London County 
Council :-— 
John Oliver .. £1,050 0 0! 
Wm. Pearce ... . 891 0 0 
H. Fowler ..... ‘ 580 0 0 
C. H, Hurst iniiantin 575 0 O 
F, C, Cutting... 487 +O OT 
LONDON.—For painting works, &c., at the Fulham- 


road Infirmary, for the Guardians of the 8t. George’s 
Union. Messrs. H. Saxon Snell & Son, architects, 


Lendon :— 
be Littlefield, Lancaster-road, 


field ....... aie . £2734 0 O 
Ww. Witson, "168, ‘Larkhall-lane, ree 
Vigor & Co., ‘King-street, ‘Poplar . 500 0 0 

G. Lilly, Whiteonbcisett s.w.* 437 0 0 
Geo. Fo King-st i 
Geo, Poxey, eneddbenieimeeiiedinmeniiimaiias 476 0 





LONDON.—For certain works required at No, 349, 
, for Mr. Chapman. Mr, Arthur 








£689 o 0 

DEANS a SR ALED POMC aS TNE ANI PS . 4300 
Tartle & Appleton ............. nae oo 830 0 O 
UE necunseotonst -saapetinaeithiepinieadii pilin 495 0 0 
BEE sepcncenncnsceevie 346 0 0 








LONG DITTON (Sarre 
at the “Crown and A 
meee, for the Isleworth Brewe 


). ae ioc ee. &c., 
Long Ditton, 
“Limited. Mr. B. T. 





Elsam, emer) Kingston-on Tha and Hampton 
bate a su y architect ; sens 
Hiscock eunder nai . £391 0 0 
W. Callingham, Ditton... tin aoe 2.4 
. ‘z. Pill Peltington ¢ Norbiton ...... 373 0 0 
i dington (accepted)......... 357 0 0 





READING.—For providing and Frei eas 
nelling in Billiard-room at Caversham Park, 4 
Wy. as Crewshay. Mr. Charles E. Sayer, architect :— 
C. Hindley & Sons (accepted)......... £268 0 0 


RiNGMER (Sassex).—For the erection of stables for 
the Southdewn Hunt, at the Kennels, for Mr, R. J. 
Streatfeild. Mr. Harry Scarlett, ez. B., architect, 
Uckfield, Sussex :— 

W, F. Martin, Ringmer ..........00...... 
H, Card & & Son, Lewes side iaciiilale aah a 714 0 0 
Berry & Bussey, Lewes (accepted) . . 674 0 0 


egg “Sage (Gloucestershire).—For bui new 
warehouse , at Stonehouse Mills, for Mesers 8. 
Dorios & Bove. Mr, W. Cli architect, Stroud :— 
Wall & Hook, Brimscombe, Glouces- 









































terahire (accepted) sonpspuiimienssadsinns £1,513 15 9 
WALTH AMSTOW. — For ng the Sir George 
Monoux’s Grammar School. Breen . Jacomb Gibbon 
and J. W. Stanley Barmester, architects, 36, Great James- 

street, Bedford-row :— 

Fain BEATA .. ccccecccescecesocs scevititin £3,255 0 0 

Bawerd Good 3,238 0 0 

E. Faller... wees aoe 8 8 

James Reed ...... — 3,190 0 0 

Jos. Hollond ...... 3,168 0 0 

Dove Bros,...... socsvee 9,135 0 O 

Woodward & Co, ......... ineenibeess 3, 0 0 

WD ccnseccccnnctnpocosannesannannnss 3,060 0 0 

B. Lawrence & Sons ....cccec.cccsscereee 3,050 0 0 

We, Mc RIOD cncccnctenncsessnone 2998 9 0 

Jas. Morter ..... ‘ ee 

Macfarlane Bros. . 2,988 0 0 

8. J. Scott ..... 2,973 0 0 

Green & Lee (accepted) ‘cialis 2,895 0 0 





Shops at Balham.—The architect Bop these shops, for 
which the .ist of tenders 477 of our last 
issue, is Mr. J, Nixon Horsfield, not t Horefold, as printed. 
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SUBSCRIBERS in LOYPON and the SUBURBS, bY 
prepaying at the Publishing Ovfice, 19s. .— "(or 
4, Od. per quarter), can ensure receiving “ The Builder ” 
by Friday Morning’s post. . 














TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








[Jone 29, 1889. 
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aivertisements and other exclusively business matters should be 
widressed te THE PUBLISHER, and not to the Editor. 








PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 
Registered Telegraphic Address,““Tux ButLpER, Lonvox,” 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six lines (about fifty words) or under .............. , 64. 
Each additional line {about ten words) ............ Os. 6d. 


Terms for Series of Trade call enon w also for Special Adver 


tisements on a See oe Sane 
eee t caaien dn eaatiedian te tie Poatades 


ey a WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about thirty werds) or under) ........ 2s. 6d, 
Each additional line about ten words) 
PREPAYMENT 18 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
*,* Stamps must mot be sent, eon a oe should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered er by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 
DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher 
Addressed to No. 4, Catherine-street, W.C, 
Advertisements for the current week's is«ue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on FHURSDAY, and for the front 
Page by the same hour on WEDNESDAY. 
ee ae IN STANDING ADVERTISE- 
*. | SPECIAL.-y ENTS or ORDERS TO PISCONTINUE same 
Grast reach the “Office before TEN o'clock on WEDNES- 


mornings. 
The Publisher eannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter COPI 38 ONLY should be sent. 


PERSONS Aes *The Builder " mey have Replics addressed 

to the Oatherine-street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
Letters will be forwarded if addressed 
envelopes are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 
cover the postage. 


AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER. for FOREIGN and 
COLONIAL CIBCULATION, is issued every week. 











READING CASES, a NINEPENCE RACH. 











HOWARD & SONS 


25, 26, 27, BERNERS STREET, W., 
MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS 


Deal Dadoes, from 1s, 24, ft. super. 
Oak Dadoes ,, 1s. 84. 
Walnut Dadoes ,, le. 11d. 
Oak, 1 inch ee. Pane laid "and polished, from 
7. 108. a equ are. 
Solid l-inch Oak, straight boards, laid and polished, at 
£6. 18s. a square, 
Solid 3-inch a oetetod for covering Deal floors, laid 
Osk Wood Tep 2 ten 7 toleen on oar 
A oes, from ls. per foot super. 
Welnut or Maho y, from 1s, 3d. on foot, rn 
Ditto with Heavy Mouldings, 4d. ft. extra. 
Ditto, ditto, with Oarved or Painted Panels, prices 
eccording to sketches. 


Prices given for ail Interior Work, Deors, Architraves, 
Over-doors, Chimney-pieces, Stover, and Hearths. 
Architects’ and ye attention particularly called to 
the above Quotations for 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 


HOWARD & SONS 











R, | Work, 


Tender for Contracts for headed Joiners’ work, or Orramental 
Plaster. Painti or Decorative, W ht-[ron 
Siained: Cathedral = and any other loterior 
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BEST BATH STONE. 
CORSHAM DOWN. | FARLEIGH DOWN. 


BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. | STOKE GROUND. 





'|THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited. 


Heap Orrices: Barn. 
DOULTING FREESTONE. 





THE CHELYNOH 
STONE. 


London Agent—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 
16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. [Apvr. 


HAM HILL STONE. 
The attention of Architects is specially 








| invited to the durability and beautiful corovur 


and fixed complete. Samples and estimates free. 
Address, The Ham Hill StoneCo., merees | Stoke- 
under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Mr . B.A. 
Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.C. CApvr. 

For York and other Stones, in Steps, 
Landings, Copings, Window-cills, &c. &c. Also 
Glazed Bricks and Drain pipes. The CITY 
STONE DEPOT, L. & N. W. Ry., Worship- 
street, E.C. For prices apply to John Hampson 
at above, or to head offices, Bank Chambers, 
Tooley-street, 8.E. Sole London agent for Ed. 
Brooke & Sons, Glazed Brick Manufacturers, 
Huddersfield. [ Apvr. 


Asphalte.—The and Metallic Lava 


Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 


for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk- 
rooms, graneries, tun-rooms, and terraces.{ ADVT. 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
STATIONERS, &c., 


Keep a Special Stock of Sundries for 
Professional Offices. 


22, Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, E.C. [Apvr. 


5 le 
MAHOGANY, 


WAINSCOT, WALNUT, TEAK, 


&e. 
EXTENSIVE AND VARIED STOCK. 


WILLIAM BLOORK, 


80 to 90, BOND STREET, VAUXHALL, and 


























57 to 67, SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, 8.W 





-HOBE S, HART, 





& CO. eens 


PATENT PROTECTOR AND LEVER LOCKS, 


STEEL SAFES, STRONG-RCOM AND PARTY-WALL DOORS. 


For all Purposes. 





Patent Clutch-Rebated Self-Closing or Folding Doors, for Theatres and Public Buildings, 


As approved by the Metropolitan Board of Works (used in large numbers at Covent Garden Theatre). 








Ofices & Warehouse: 76, CHEAPSIDE, London ; Manufactories, Wharncliffe Works, Arlington-st., London, W. 
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AN 


+ ILLUSTRATED + WEEKLY + MAGAZINE + 


FOR THE 


ARCHITECT, ENGINEER, ARCH EZOLOGIST, CONSTRUCTOR, 
SANITARY REFORMER, AND ART-LOVER. 


CONDUCTED BY 


H. H. STATHAM, 


FELLOW OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


‘*‘ Every man's proper mansion-house, and home, being the theater of his hospitality, the seate of selfe-fruition, the comfortablest part 
of his own life, the noblest of his sonne’s inheritance, a kinde of private princedome, nay, to the possessors thereof, an epitome of the 
whole world, may well deserve, by these attributes, according to the degree of the master, to be decently and delightfully adorned.” 


‘* Architecture can want no commendation, where there are noble men, or noble mindes.”—Sik HENRY WOTTON, 


‘‘OQur English word To Butp is the Anglo-Saxon BylSan, to confirm, to establish, to make firm and sure and fast, to consolidate, 
to strengthen; and is applicable to all other things as weil as to dwelling-places.”—-DIVERSIONS OF PURLEY. 


‘‘ Always be ready to speak your mind, and a base man will avoid you.”"—WILLIAM BLAKE. 
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Sweetheart, 396 | 
Aberdeen, notes from, £0, 260, 278 
Academy of arts, design for a, 260 | 
Accumulators, electric, 68 
Acropolis museums, Athens, 415 
Across the Scottish Border, 306, 359 
Algerian Pavilion, Paris Exhibition, 460 
Almanacks for 1890, 449, 465 
Altar on the Quirinal, Rome, 221 | 
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Acts, 421, 433 
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Anderson, Dr. R., on architecture, 324 
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Art-congress at Edinburgh, 305, 323 
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Artists’ Volunteers’ head-quarters, 442 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition, 253, 260, 314 
Assize Courts, Birmingham, 442 
Asylum, Claybury, 368 | 
Athens: Byzantine churches, 379, 416; | 
Cathedral, 388: notes from, 415 
Autumn Exhibition, Liverpool, 191 
Awards, Paris Exhibn., 25, 79, 238, 245, 383 | 
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taroda, museum at, 208 

Barrow drainage, Ireland, 2 

Kaths, public, Gorton, 424 
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Diaries for 1890, 449, 465 
Dictionary, Technological, 416, 447, 463 
Ditchfield, P. H.. English Villages, 196 
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English Illustrated Magazine, 400 
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425: Roger Thornton, Newcastle, a 
Bridge, Channel, proposed, 219, 278,423 | 
Bron-y-Nant, Colwyn Bay, 406 
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Bronzes, Paris Exhibition, 113 

Brooklyn Life Insurance offices, 208 

Hrusse)s. Hotel | ‘omrmunal, ——— 10 | 

Buffalo, N.Y. : Crematorium, 155; houses, 

207, 224 

tuilding, jerry, 460 

Building Acts amendment, 421, 435 
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; Caws, F., on conerete floors, 56, 75, 141, 


178, 194, 210, 220, 247, 279 


| Ceilings :' billiard-room, 100; Drary-lane 


Theatre, 208 
| Cement, Portland, $ 
Ceramics, Paris Exhibition, 112 
| Chair, old French, 461 


| Chalfont St. Giles, 61 


| Chambers, residential, for ladies, 332 

Chane rt St. Edmund s R.C. Church, Bun- 
gay, 64; St. Paul's Church, Bedford, 226 

Change, a thorough, 189 

| Channel Bridge, proposed, 219, 278, 423 

Chapel and school, Beckenham, 192 

- Chapelle du Marché, Bléré, 150 

Chateau de Chamberd : lantern, 424 

| Chateaux of the Loire, 148 

| Chaumont, 148 

Chelmsford: Grammar School compett- 
tion, 116 ; sketches in, 442 


| Chelsea : houses a 296. new church in 


Sloane-street, 260 

| Chemin de fer glissant, Paris, 155 

| Chénonceanx, 150 

| Chesham extension, Metrepolitan Ry., 61 

Chesterfield Ch., proposed window, 332 

Chimneys, Chateau de Chambord, 149 

Chorley Wood station, 6! 

Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford, 469 

Churches: Barmouth, 10; Bedford, Sr. 
Paul's, 226; Bishopstoke, 4p ; ing- 
broke, 23; Bungay, St. Edmund’ s(R.C.}, 
64 ; Byzantine, im Athens, 379, 416; 
Caen, St. Etienne le Vieux, 157; Cheb 
sea, Sloane-street, 260 ; Cork, Holy 
Trinity, 45; Congregational, Crosby 
388 ; Dallington, low side window 
349: Dunstable Priory, 46; Ealing, St 
Peter's, 350. Elvetham, reredc 244; 
Heckington, 122 ; Kens , Bt. 's 
388, 442: Kings Lynn,! Margaret's, 
100: Leverington, 122 ; , Lines., 
63: Norfolk, 161, 197, 148; Xorth 
Walsham, Paston monument, 156; 
Parish, 197; Ruddingten, St. &, 
82; Snettisham, 122; Stanstead Mont- 
fichet, St. John the Divine’s, 100, 368; 
Teddington, St. Alban's, 4600; Tours, 
4 Martin's, 149; town, design for a 

Walpole St. Andrew's, 

Ww Winibledon St. John the Baptist, #2 

(aybury Asylum, 365 

Cloisters, Gloucester Cathedral, 275 

Clubhouses : em Colorade, 177; 
K etteri 

Clyde and 1. oa - 214, M1, 455 
Coligny Monument, 

College, St. Peters, Glasgow, Bis 

Columus, strength of, 231 


| Colwyn Bay, house at, 406 
| Comlengon Castle, 30) 


Committee on Town Holdings, 7‘ 


| Com mm designs Kermouth (burch, 
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